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Tue amazing strides towards a preponderancy in European 
politics which Rassia has made’in the last fifty years, make 
pears interesting any account of these provinces of ‘Wal- 


achia and Moldavia. They form, at present, the debateable. 


ground between that power and the Turkish. Had, indeed, 
any vigour appeared in the Ottoman government, measures at 
the late Congress might probably have been.taken to give” it 
additional strength. But that power is so entirely effete, :so. 
completely under the controu) of the licentious Janissaries, . 
as to be unable to avail itself of any. extraneous support.. 
These men are in’possession of the capital and of the sove- 
reign’s person. They will neither submit. themselves to a 
better system of military discipline, nor-suffer any new. corps 
to learn foreign tactics.. Hence their armies are nothing, but 
atumultuous mob, quite as formidable as the enemy to the, 
country through which-it may march. 


Now Wallachia. is. separated by the Danube from, Bulgaria,’ . 
and, for a small space on: the north-east, borders on Moldavia. . | 


These two provinces divide the Turkish dominions in Europe, 
from Austria and Russia. Their importance, therefore, to, 
that power, as an advanced guard, is obvious. In their present 
dependent state they indeed can be of little service, But if. 
they were united with, Traasflvania and: Temesvar, “forming 
the ancient Dacia, and in, the hands. of an active monarch, 
they might effectually interpose .between these. three powers, ; 
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410 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


of which it is but too evident that two of the three lock upon 
the third as their destined plunder. Could, however, the Tur- 
kish dominions in Europe be formed into a new kingdom, inde- 
pendent of Russia and Austria, and the cross again float over 
the walls of Constantinople, it would be an achievement most 
advantageous to the temporal and eternal welfare of Christen- 
dom. At present exhaustion keeps all at peace, and perhaps 
it would not be amiss, whilst all are amicably inclined, to 
agree upon such a system as would probably prevent future 
contests. But to-morrow must take care of its own affairs, 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Mr. Wilkinson, 
after laying down the geographical position of these provinces, 
gives the outline of their history from the time of Augustus, 
when the Roman empire was first extended to them. In this 
outline he mentions the curious fact of a district still using 
the Latin language as its vulgar tongue. 


«¢ A great Roman pavement is still visiblein Wallachia. It begins 
at a small town called Caracalla, situated near the borders of the 
Danube, about three miles from the place where the great River Olt 
falls into it: and it runs up in a straight line with this river as far as 
the Carpathians, where its traces are lost. It probably led to the 
Dacian capital, Zarmiss, which is now a Transylvanian town, and 
contains many ruins of Roman monuments of an inferior kind. 
fe Latin language is almost the only one spoken by its present inha- 

itants.” 


Is it not possible that some of. the lost works might be found 
in that neighbourhood? At least the inquiry is worth making, 
and as our travellers now pervade all parts of the world, we 
shall hope to hear of some visiting Zarmiss. Our author 
gradually becomes more minute in the detail of events as he 
approaches modern times. Having detailed the principal 
political occurrences down to 1735, Mr. Wilkinson next 
gives us the constitution and general laws of these provinces, 
their productions, commerce, and manners. All these parti- 
culars are novel to us, and, from his official situation of British 
Consul, are no doubt given with accuracy. ‘The following 
extract, including an account of the sea-port of the two prin- 
cipalities, will, we think, convey information to most of our 
readers. 


«* Galatz is in Moldavia, but nearly touches the frontier of Wal: 
lachia. Itis situated atthe beginning of the broadest and deepest 
part of the Danube, distant sixty miles from the Black Sea, sixty-five 
from Yassi, and seventy-two from Bukorest. The river is so far very 
navigable for ships not exceeding three hundred tons burthen. Its 
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principal entrance from the sea is not very easy to make, owing to the 
islands which divide it into thrée great channels, two of which are 
very shallow and dangerous. But ships bound hither take pilots on 
board, and with this precaution very few accidents take place, parti-~ 
cularly in the fine season. 

‘«« The navigation of the Danube closes in the month of Novem- 
ber, and in the severest winters, even this part of the river is com- 
pletely frozen over for the space of five or six weeks. In the month of 
March, ships begin to make their appearance again, and, as they have 
not the inconveniency of a tide against them, they are enabled to come 
up close to the wharfs, and to remain there until their business is 
finished, | 

‘* Galatz is the great market for the produce of the two principa- 
litiés, and the only Janding-place for some principal articles of impor- 
tation. Having all the resources of a sea-port, it is apparently a very 
flourishing town. Its market is always well stocked with the pro- 
ductions of the interior. The timber, masts, and staves, are con- 
veyed to it along the small rivers, that come from various parts of the 
country, and fall into the Danube nearest to it. There are public 
granaries for the wheat, and a great number of large warehouses, 
belonging to private merchants, for all articles. It is chiefly inhae 
bited by commercial men, who, notwithstanding the rigour of the 
prohibitive measures, often find the means of exporting some quan- 
tity of wheat and other contraband articles ; but their principal trade 
is that of importation. The town and its dependencies are governed 
by two deputies of the Prince of Moldavia, called Percalabi. The 
number of the fixed inhabitants does not exceed seven thousand, but 
the great concourse of people occasioned every year by commercial 
pursuits, gives it the appearance of being very populous, and all the 
bustle of a place of great trade. The presenee, in particular, of a 
great number of commercial vessels, increases considerably that ap- 
pearance, | 

** Although Galatz is the general depot for many goods of impor 
tation, it is not the principal market for them. They are conveyed 
to those of Bukorest and Yassi. Coffee, sugar, pepper, rum, lemons, 
oranges, and foreign wines, are the principal articles of this descrip- 
tion. The local consumption of the first, in both provinces, is calcu- 
lated at 800,000 okes every year ; of the second, 900,000 okes ; and 
of the third, 35,000 okes : that of the others is merely eventual. 
Their importation, however, surpasses this quantity, and might be 
still carried to a greater extent, as the provinces of Galicia, Boukovina, 
Transylvania, Temesvar, and Servia, are partly supplied with those 
atticles by the markets of Bukorest, Yassi, and Galatz. 

“ The general system of this import trade is ill-contrived, and it is 
subject to many inconveniences. The purchasers have recourse to the 
markets of Smyrna and Constantinople, where, of course, they buy 
at high prices. The goods which have already paid custom-house 
duty in Turkey, are taxed with a new duty of the same kind, of three 
per cent, on being landed or brought into the principalities, as well as 
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with other charges of an arbitrary nature, which amount to as much 
more, The latter are not, indeed, established by the local govern- 
ments, but merely exacted by their officers, and as they are tolerated, 
they become unavoidable, unless the proprietors of the goods happen 
to be subjects of European courts, and, as such, receive protection 
and assistance from the consuls residing in the country. 

‘* Wallachia and Moldavia are at present supplied by Germany 
with all kinds of cotton and woollen manufactures and hardware, 
either by land or by the Danube. 

‘‘ The plain and printed calicoes, the chintz, glass, and earthen- 
ware, brought to their markets, are, without exception, German, but 
they are called English, and as such sold at higher prices than they 
would fetch were their origin made known. 

«* The consumption of the woollen cloths is very extensive ; that of 
the superfice qualities alone is valued at 200,0001. sterling every year, 
Some French cloths are brought into the country, but as their prices 
are considerably higher than those of Germany, they do not meet 
with much demand. French cambrics and English muslins. are 
ae profitable articles to speculators, and never remain long on 

and. 

‘* As furs of all kinds form a part of the national costume, and 
are besides necessary, owing to the natural rigour of the climate, they 
are an article of vast importation, Russia supplies the principalities 
with it, and takes in return brandy and wine, and imperial ducats. 

** Most of the merchants carrying on trade in these countries. are 
natives or Greeks. Some have been naturalized in Russia or in Aus- 
tria, and receive protection from those powers, an advantage which 
is of no smal] consequence to their affairs. Of Jate years some natives 
of the Ionian islands have began to trade in the principalities, and the 
English flag, borne by their vessels, is now frequently displayed on 
i! e Danube. 

«* Some overland expeditions of goods coming from Smyrna, are 
now and then made by way of Enos and Adrianople ; but they are 
attended with risk and difficulty; besides which the amount of 
amare surpasses by eight per cent. those incurred by way of Ga- 

{Z. 

‘«« The natural richness, and the various resources of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, are such, that if those countries could enjoy the important 
advantages of a regular government and a wise administration, under 
which industry and agriculture should receive their due encourage- 
ment, the trade of exports laid open,- the commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations set upon a proper footing, and finally, the mines 
explored, they would in a short time become the most populous and 
most flourishing provinces of Europe. The harbour of Galatz would 
soon stand in rivalship with all the ports of the Black Sea, not except 
ing Odessa. 

‘¢ The fertility of the soil is such as to procure nourishment for 
ten times the number of the present population, and leave where- 
with to supply other countries besides ; the common return of cult 
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vation being sixteen-fold, and in more favourable seasons twenty- 
five. 

‘« Nature has furnished them with every possible means of becom- 
ing prosperous ; men have ever proved themselves the determined 
enemies of their prosperity.” 


We all of us recollect the ridiculous attempt on Constanti- 
nople made by that ministry which boasted of possessing all 
the talents contained in Great Britain; and as the following 
anecdote serves to lessen that opprobrium which their imbecile 
measures have so generally drawn upon them, we give it 
as a political curiosity, and depend on the gratitude of those 
whom it thus relieves, 


“¢ When the English fleet appeared before Constantinople, it natu- 
rally occasioned the greatest confusion and alarm. The Sultan lost 
no time in sending on board to offer terms of peace, and negotiations 
were commenced with Mr. Arbuthnot, who was in the flag-ship, the 
Royal Sovereign. But they were carried on with much less vigour 
than it was necessary to give them, and left time to the French in- 
trigues to gain the advantage. Buonaparte’s active agents, General 
Sebastiani and Franchini,* were the more anxious to counteract the 
operations of the English plenipotentiary, as ihey were aware that the 
first result of his success would have been the expulsion of the French 
embassy from Constantinople. They employed for that purpose 
every means in their power, and they succeeded by the following 
stratagem. 

‘© The chief of the Janissaries, Pehlivan-Aga, had formerly been 
colonel of a regiment, which had acted once as guard of honour, 
given to a French embassy at the Porte. Having remained some 
time inthat station, he had contracted a lasting connexion. with the 
French, to whose party, since that period, he devoted himself. 
When General Sebastiani saw that peace with England was on the 
point of being concluded, he sent Franchini to him to suggest a plan 
which the Turkish officer carried into immediate execution. He 
went to the seragliof as if in great haste, and having obtained audi- 
ence of the Sultan, he thus addressed his imperial chief. 

‘‘¢ May God preserve your sacred person and the Ottoman empire 


~~ 





“* He was first interpreter to theembassy. He has, since the 
peace, entered the Russian service, and is now attached to the empe- 
‘or's erhbassy at Constantinople in the same capacity. 

‘« + The word ‘ seraglio’ is generally supposed in England to apply 
exclusively to a palace in which the Grand Signior’s women are kept. 
This idea, however, is erroneous ; the Sultan’s residence in town is 
called * seraglio. His women, indeed, reside also within its walls, 
but their apartment is called ‘ Harem.’ The seraglio occupies the 
whole extent of ground on which the city of Byzantium stood, and 
is surrounded by the original Byzantine walls.” 
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from every possible evil. A pure sense of duty brings me before 
your royal person, to represent that so strong and general a fermenta- 
tion has arisen amongst my Janissaries since the appearance of the 
infidel’s fleet before your royal palace: they express so great a discon- 
tent at the measures pursued by your ministers, in negotiating with 
the English, from a shameful fear that the appearance of that fleet 
has thrown them into, that a general insurrection is on the point of 
breaking out, unless the negotiations be laid aside, and all offers of 
peace be rejected with scorn. They declare that it is beneath the 
dignity and fame of the Ottoman empire to submit to such an act of 
humiliation as to sign a treaty because a few ships have come to bully 
its capital, and dictate their own terms to the Ottoman sovereign, 
Your brave Janissaries will not suffer so disgraceful a etain to tarnish 
the splendour of the Ottoman arms. They are all ready to sacrifice 
themselves in defence of your residence, and in vindication of the 
honour and faith of the Ottoman nation. But they can never con- 
sent to stand tacit witnesses of a submission so ignominious to, the 
Turkish name.’ 

«© Sultan Selim, a prince naturally timid and credulous, no sooner 
heard a message of this sort delivered in the name of the Janissaries, 
then in good understanding with the chiefs of government, and ap- 
parently united with the troops of the Nisam-y-gedid,* than he 
ordered all communications with the English fleet to be suspended, 
and immediate preparations of defence to be made, in the event of ita 
commencing hostilities. 

** This manoeuvre, unknown at the time, and with which very few 
persons are yet acquainted, was the true cause of the failure of the 
negotiations, which at the commencement bore so sure a prospect of 
success. 

«« The fleet returned without even having made a show. of hostile 


intentions, and left to the triumphant French party the most decided | 


influence in the seraglio.” : 


In every country the state of morals will form a peculiar 
object of interest to a christian reader, The most certain and 
concise way of ascertaining that is by observing the female 
character. We view men through the disguise of business or 
faction. Living in the world, they are often obliged to forego 


their own habits, or modify them to those of their associates. | 


But women in all countries are the most domestic part of the 
population, and, whatever they may be themselves, such they 


will educate their sons and their daughters to be also. It is, | 


therefore, a circumstance much to be lamented, that in all 
our schools the number of girls is much inferior to that of the 
boys, the difference arising from the girls being useful at home 
to their mothers, whilst the boys area trouble until they can 


«©, 





«© * New military institution. 
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go out with the father. But if you impress on the mind of a 
girl the important duties of religion, you impress them on her 
family, whom she will have time to instruct in early piety, 
The boy, when he becomes a father, is engaged in daily toil, 
and, however well inclined, has no leisure to employ on the 
education of his children. Judging, however, of Moldavian 
virtues by this criterion, we must estimate them very low 
indeed. It will appear from the following passage that profli- 
gacy must be unrestrained where divorces are obtained when- 
ever female caprice demands, In their matrimonial connec- 
tions affection and esteem are totally out of the question— 


they are all mere Smithfield bargains, speculations entered into 
and broken off ad libitum. 


‘* ‘When a girl has reached the age of thirteen or fourteen, her 
parents become anxious to procure a husband for ber. They do not 
wait for proposals, but make the first offers, sometimes to three or 
four men at a time, stating with them the amoont and nature of the 
dowry they are disposed to give. They enter intoa regular negotia- 
tion when a greater amount is required, and finally settle with him 
who remains satisfied with the most reasonable terms. The inclina- 
tions of their daughter are never consulted on the occasion, and too 
great a disparity of age, or other personal defects on the part of the 
future husband, never appear to them objectionable. The girl is 
sometimes perfectly unacquainted with the man of her parents’ choice ; 
and, at her tender age, unable to form any judgment on the state of 
matrimony, she submits to their will with indifference. Not long 
after the nuptials, she is left perfect mistress of her actions, her do- 
mestic affairs are entirely put into the hands of the servants, and she 
never interferes with them. Neglected by her busband, and at full 
liberty to dispose of her time as she thinks proper, she forms con- 
nexionsof intimacy with women more experienced in the world than 
herself, The attractions of pleasure and society become too strong 
to be resisted, and the example of others, with the numerous t 
tions that surround her, prove, sooner or later, fatal to her virtue. 
To the harmony which may have subsisted between her and her hus- 
band, succeeds disgust ; quarrels soon follow, and blows sometimes 
aremot spared on her. Her condition becomes at last intolerable, she 
quits her husband’s house, saes for a divorce, and generally obtains it, 
however frivolous the plea in the true sense of the law. Her fortune 
is given back to her, and enables her to live single, or to attract ano- 
ther husband, if she feels again an inclination to matrimony. She is 
now allowed her own choice of one; but, once accustomed to the 
agreeable paths of diversity, she seldom remains more faithful to the 
second than she had been to the first. 

*¢ The church of Wallachia and Moldavia is the only one professing 
the Greek religion that authorises divorce ; or more properly speaking, 
the only one that abuses the power of pronouncing it, the authority 
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being granted to the patriarch of Constantinople on occasions of the 
most pariicular nature, and indeed never made use of. 
¢ ‘‘ Inthe principalities, the sentence of divorce is pronounced so 
requently, the motives alleged are sometimes so frivolous, that it 
Pever affects the reputation of a woman, so as to degrade her in her 
rdinary rank of society; nor does it in the least become a scruple to 
the delicacy of the men, whatever may have been the nature of its 
motive 

« There are but few families at Bukorest who have long continued 
in an uninterrupted state of domestic harmony, and fewer still who 
can point out some relation who has not gone through a divorce. 

‘© Sometime back, a Wallachian lady of quality, who had brought 
but a small fortune to her husband, became desirous of fixing her 
residence in one of the principal streets of the town, and she. pressed 
him to lay aside his accustomed system of economy, to sell his estate, 
the revenue of which gave them the principal means of support, and 
to build a fine house in that street. The husband, more reasonable 
than herself, positively refused to listen to her extravagant proposal ; 
and the lady, incensed at his upbraiding her for it, quitted his house, 
and shortly after sued for divorce, which she obtained. This lady, 
who has since remained single, professed great piety, and is still con- 
sidered as a very pious woman. 

‘* Not long after, a young Boyar, contrary to custom, fell in love 
with a very beautiful young woman, of the same rank andage. The 
parents of both agreed on their union, and the nuptials were celebrated 
by public festivities. This couple was looked upon as the only one in 
the country whom a strong and mutual attachment had united.. At 
the end of the first year the husband was suddenly attacked by a pul- 
monary complaint, and induced by the physicians’ advice to separate 
himself for some time from his wife, and go to Vienna in order to 
consult the best medical men. After eighteen months’ absence, 
finding himself perfectly recovered, he hastened back to Bukorest 
impatient to see his wife, to whom he had not ceased to write, but 
whose letters had latterly become much less frequent. On his arrival 
he found the most unexpected changes in his family affairs. His 
wife had gone to her parents, refused to see him, and had already 


consented to marry another! Her father, who was the chief insti-- 


gator of hersudden resolution, had negotiated the second marriage, 
because it suited his own interests. 

‘« The legitimate husband claimed his spouse through every pos- 
sible channel ; but he was not listened to, and government declined 
interfering. 

‘* The sentence of divorce was pronounced by the metropolitan ; 
and, although the busband’s refusal to sign the act rendered .it per- 
fectly illegal, the second marriage took place ; the ceremony was per- 
formed by the archbishop in person, and public rejoicings were made 
on the occasion. nm 

‘¢ The circumstances of this adventure were the more remarkable, 
as the second husband had been married before, and divorced his wife 
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after six weeks’ cohabitation, when he saw the possibility of obtaining 
this lady’s hand. 

‘* Another lady of the first rank separated her daughter from her 
husband, with whom she had lived six years,-and caused a sentence of 
divorce to be pronounced. She gave for reason, that her daughter's 
constitution suffered considerably by frequent pregnancy. The hus- 
band, who was by no means inclined to the separation, and who knew 
his wife to enjoy the best health, made remonstrances to no effect : 
and he was condemned by government to give back the dowry, and to 
pay damages toa considerable amount, for having spent a part of it, 
although he proved to have employed the deficient sum for the use of 
his wife and family. 

‘* These three instances of the degraded state of morals in these 
countries are selected from numerous others that occur daily.. They 
are such as to excite astonishment, and appear almost incredible ; yet 
they created no other sensation at the time than other common news 
of the day, deserving but little notice.” 


We here see also the degraded state of religion, which can 
thus sanction conduct so decidedly the reverse of that taught 
by the author of christianity, which is there nominally pro- 
fessed. If, indeed, divorces be allowed, except for the cause 
of adultery, the female character would, in any country, become 
gradually deteriorated. Nor could any expedient be found in 
this nation of our own more efficacious in advancing and im- 
proving that character, especially among the higher classes, 
than a law restraining the adulteress from any future marriage 
whatever. She cannot be better employed than in passing the 
residue of her life in retirement, penitence, and tears. Some 
attempt at an enactment so excellent was, a few years ago, de- 
feated by the pestilential wit of the profligate Sheridan, who, 
although endowed with talents equalled by few, and eloquence 
surpassed by none, wasted his life in baechanalian orgies, and 
is now remembered only 


To point a moral and adorn a tale. 


In this volume before us-there is so much novel information, 
that as we have ourselves redde it with pleasure, so we could 
make farther extracts which would be no less pleasing to our 
teaders. ‘The passages already given shew our author’s style’ 
to be easy and fluent. No ambitious ornaments, no affected 
forms, disgrace his sentences. He writes for general instruc- 
ion, and there perhaps is not a single sentence which can be 
fairly deemed. superfluous. But among other curiosities with 
which we are presented, is the translation of a Turkish manu- 
scripton the Nizam-y-Gedid, in which the undisciplined state 
of the Turkish armies are laid down by an experienced com- 
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mander, who was himself a Janissary, and some time priso- 
ner at Petersburg. Whilst such a turbulent soldiery we the 
Porte, it is evident how useless all external aid must be, and 
the fatal end of the last Vizier, who opposed them, will, in all 
probability, prevent his example from being followed. As 
Turkish works are rarely met with, the following extract will 
shew that the Mahometans do not differso much in composi- 
tion from the style of Christendom as is generally imagined, 


«* An explanation of the Nizam-y-Gedid institution, and some curious 
yemarks concerning it. Written by Tshe'eli-Effendt, one of the 
chief dignitaries of the Ottoman Empire, Counsellor, Minister of 
State, Sc. ; aud translated from the original Turkish manuscript, 


‘© PREFACE. 


' The most high God, who hath willed that the race of the chil- 
dren of Adam, should endure, from the time of Adam, even unto the 
day of judgment, hath, by the mysterious decrees of his Divine Provi- 
dence, created an Emperor of the world, to administer with justice the 
affairs of the whole company of his servants, and to protect them from 
their enemies.* 3 

** It is by repelling hostile violence that the affairs of the world are 
maintained in due order; since the Divine Majesty hath subjected 
the earth to government in such a manner that it is divided into many 
regions, each of them should have its own Sovereign, and that the 
places subject to each Sovereign, and the servants of God whom they 
contain, should find in their rulers, (each according to the power he 
possesses, and the age in which he lives) a protection and security 
from the malice and treachery of their hostile neighbours and other 
enemies, 

** As those States which guard against dishonour, and by daily 
improving and confirming their system of government, obtain in 
these respects a superiority over the neighbouring nations, have 
flourished accordingly ; in like manner, decay and destruction have 
been the lot of such as in these points have been inferior to the coun- 
tries adjoining them ; because it is the invariable nature of the chil- 
dren of Adam to lengthen the hand against the dominion and wealth 
of the weak and indolent. 

‘¢ It is said in the history which treats of the terms of peace con- 
cluded by the sublime person who has received the merey of God,f 
that those States which from carelessness did not take proper precau- 
tions to guard against the violence of strangers, have remained without 
either honour or reputation, and dependent upon others. Or even 
from the consequence of their negligence, having fallen entirely into 
the hands of foreigners, their kings have become subjects, and their 
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«« * The author alludes to the Sultan and the body of Orthodox 


Mahometans.” 
‘¢ + The late Sultan Abdujlbammid.” 
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rich men poor. It is a principle to be observed by those who rule 
governments, and are men of understanding and penetration, that, 
«even if your enemy is an ant, you should use every effort against 
him ;’ that conformably to this proverb, they may not suffer them- 
selves to be brought into calamity, by the treacherous machinations of 
the neighbouring States, and other hostile nations. 

‘¢ The purpose of this preface is as follows:—In the period which 
elapsed from the year 1150 to the year 1182 of the Hejira, the greatest 
part of those who had seen service before the conclusion of the wars, 
went to the confines of non-existence.* And those who had not seen 
service, having never travelled an hour's journey from home, were 
entirely ignorant of the affairs of the enemies of religion.¢ It fol- 
lowed that the greater part of the inhabitants of the Sublime Empiret 
lived in an easy, careless manner, and had never experienced the vicis- 
situdes of fortune. The corruption and disorder that prevailed in the 
discipline of our troops during the Russian war, which broke out in 
the year 1182,§ gave rise to the confusion in which the world has 
been involved from that time to this, a space of near forty years. 
Although the truth of this is evident to a few men of sagacity and 
penetration, who, remaining from the former generation, may be 
enumerated out of the vulgar herd, yet, on account of the situation in 


which the world is, and the circumstances of the times, most of them > 


are obliged, in their discourse, to appear to agree with the opinions of 
the people at large. 

‘* For some time past, a rabble composed of the dregs of the popu~- 
lace, setting themselves up for judges of the times, and assembling in 
the coffee-houses, barbers’ shops, and taverns, have, in vain speeches, 
unbecoming their station, indulged themselves in the liberty of abusing 
and calumniating the Sublime Government ; and as they have not 
been visited by the punishment which they deserve, people of this 
sort have thence been emboldened to say whatever they please. This 
system has often brought the Sublime Government into trouble. 

‘* In the times of Suleyman Khan Kannunilj the Just, a few igno- 
rant men who did not approve of the new system then promulgated, 
having got together in one place, railed against the Sublime Govyern- 
Ment, uttering whatever tedious and absurd speeches came uppermost 
in their mouths. This circumstance coming to the knowledge of the 
Emperor, he cut off the ears and tongues both of the railers and 
listeners, and nailed them, for an example to the world, on the upper 
porch of a small gate near the palace of Sultan Bayazid. As this 
place was a thoroughfare for the public, all those who with their eyes 
contemplated the sight, learned to restrain their tongues. At that 
time, as at the present period, the greater part of the vulgar, in their 


_———— 
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“¢ ® Died.” «© + The Christians.” 
« + Turkey.” *¢ § 1770.” 
* || He is called Kannuni from the new canon, or system of mili- 


lary administration which he established, and is the same whom we 
call Solyman the Magnificent.’ ” 
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ingratitude for benefits conferred, resembled the children of Ishmael, 
This sort of rabble being ignorant that from themselves springs the 
corruption of the world, give their opinions on affairs as though they 
had by inspiration received intuitive knowledge of them, and taking 
no blame to themselves, as though their own inertness was not the 
cause of such misfortunes, have rendered themselves the devil’s laugh- 
ing stock. As no public examples are made of them, owing to the 
Jenity which now prevails, and to certain considerations, the temper 
of these times is neither fit for peace or war, and is incapable of ren- 
dering service to government and religion. Nevertheless, that the 
world may not remain empty, a company of hogs, corrupt and 
degraded like those who preceded them, assemble in taverns, coffee- 
houses, and brothels, in order to abuse and vilify the Sublime Govern- 
ment. This perverse race are outwardly Mussulmans,* yet have 
they not the least idea of religious purity, and are indeed a collection 
of baccals,+ boatmen, fishermen, porters, coffee-house keepers, and 
such like persons. Although it would be requisite to punish many 
of them for opening their mouths on state matters, and to make 
public examples of them for the purpose of restoring order to the 
world, yet the force of necessity obliges the government to overlook 
their faults. 

‘* A treatise which should contain an accurate account of the con- 
sequences produced by the insolence and folly of the vulgar of this 
day, and especially a correct statement of some events which ought to 
be made public, having been required of us from the highest quarter, 
we have undertaken to write it in a style which is simple, and easy to 
be understood. Under the Divine favour, those who study this book 
with sentiments of religion, will thereby be enabled to make them- 
selves acquainted with the present condition of the world. 


‘¢ SECTION I. 


“ An Explanation of the Causes which have occasioned Trouble in the 
World, 


‘¢ ¢ This institution of the Nizam-y-Gedid has caused the established 
order of the world to be disturbed, and has given cause to the insolent 
conduct of the mountaineers in the country of Ramela.’ Such are 
the expressions employed by a set of contentious and ignorant men, 
incapable of learning reason, I have sometimes questioned such per- 
sons, saying as follows :—‘ Ho, friend! allow me in the first place to 
ask you a question. What is this institution against which you make 
such continual and senseless outcry? First know precisely what it is, 
and then continue to oppose it. If there be reason in what you say, | 
am open to conviction, and am ready to concede the point in dispute.’ 
On hearing this, all they could say was, that what they call the 
Nizam-y-Gedid, is a body of troops trained: and exercised ; beyond 
which, and a mere profession of their aversion to it, they plainly 





«« * True believers.” ‘* + Lower order of grocers.” 
ry. . . ° 
“ + The common Janissaries usually follow these trades.’ 
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showed that they knew nothing about the matter. Although I saw 
that an attempt to make this kind of rabble understand public affairs, 
is ike trying to make a camel leap over a ditch, I proceeded to put 
some questions: that occurred to me, as follows :—*‘ Shall 1 give you 
some account of the troubles which occurred in the world before the 
Nizam-y-Gedid existed, during the reigns of their highnesses the 
former Ottoman Sultans, who have found mercy from God ? Such as 
the disturbances raised in Anatolia by the Gellali,* and the insolence 
of Sarry Bey Oglou, in the reign of Sultan Mahmoud, and especially 
the events which passed in Egypt, occasioned by Sacka-Yorghi Alli- 
Bey, the son of a glass-blower; and the affairs of Emir-Daher, of 
Abou-Vahbib, all of which happened during the reign of Sultan Mous- 
tapha; and the calamities inflicted by the unemployed Levendis,+ 
who turned the province of Anatolia upside down ; and the continued 
bad success which attended the arms of the followers of Islam, for 
the space of seven years, during the Muscovite war, which began in 
the year 1162; the defeats which our great armies suffered every 
year, with the loss of so many thousand tents, such abundance of 
camp equipage, treasure, artillery, bombs, and military stores, suffie 
cient for the consumption of many years, and so great a loss of our 
troops, either taken, drowned, or killed, and the capture as well of 
our small forts and retrenched posts, as of our large fortresses, some of 
which were reduced by famine, and others by force ; and the impose 
sibility of delivering so many thousand women and children whom 
they contained, and who, still remaining in captivity, pass their lives 
in tears. These are things, the bitter remembrance of which can 
never be erased from our hearts. Some of these calamitous events 
may be found in our annals, and have happened in our days. 
Pray was the Nizam-y-Gedid the cause of all these disorders and 


disgraceful occurrences ? It did not exist at that time, and yet you see - 


that confusion was already introduced, and the regular order of things 
interrupted, Is then the Nizam-y-Gedid the only cause of revolu- 
tion? On what does your dispute now rest, and what answer can 
you give to my question ? After I had thus spoken, some of them 
who were disposed to hear reason, yielded to convictions and remained 
abashed, having nothing to answer. But some others, less reasonable, 
who knew nothing of the things which I had spoken, answered 
thus :—* What need I know about the troubles that have formerly 
happened in the world? I am well aware that those which now pre- 
vail are caused by the Nizam-y-Gedid.’ To these ignorant and per- 
tinacious adversaries, I again addressed myself in these terms :— 
‘ Disturbances having broken out in the regions of France, the people 
eat each other's flesh,{ and the Crals§ having declared war against 
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‘¢ * There is a tribe of Courdes so called.” 
‘* + A kind of soldiers in Asia.” 
** + Oriental Metaphor.” 
“ § The Christian kings are so called from the Servian word Cral 
ot Prince. More honourable titles are given to Mahometan sove- 


reigns, and to the King of France, who has secured to him by treaty, 
that of emperor.”” 
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them, for the space of exactly fifteen years, battles have been fought 
without intermission, so that the country of France has been turned 
upside down, and the inhabitants have drank each other’s blood, and 
poured it out in the streets like a torrent, and have, until this day, 
with the fury of dogs, changed their country into a slaughter-house 
for swine, Behold such troubles are not confined to Frenghistan* 
alone. Neither India, nor China, Arabia, Persia, nor the new world,+ 
are at present exempt from confusion and carnage. These things 
being so, is their source to be attributed to the Nizam-y-Gedid? 
We may observe, likewise, that although trouble and bloodshed pre- 
vail in Rumelia, yet, thanks be to God, Anatolia is free from these 
calamities (may the ears of Satan be stopped with leadt). Shall we 
say, then, that the fatal contagion of the Nizam-y-Gedid is confined 
to Rumelia, and that it has not infected Anatolia; or rather have not 
these things proceeded from the decrees of Providence ? Should not 
that consideration strike us? After reflecting and meditating on 
what I have said, what reply can you make ?)—‘ Good God!" says 
my opponent, ‘ I thought Rumelia alone had been disturbed.’— 
‘ Then,’ I replied, ‘ if you are ignorant that every part of the world 
is thus convulsed, and such things happen when there is no Nizam- 
as and disturb the tranquillity of the universe, you should not, 

y ma means, impute the origin of dissension to that establishment.’ 

“* By thas addressing them, I succeeded, by Divine favour, in 
bringing many of them to conviction. With respect to those persons, 
who, although they are acquainted with the true origin of such 
events, and the course of worldly affairs, and understand and know 
the commands of the great Prophet (on whom be salvation and the 
peace of God), yet persevere in their perverse opposition ; and who, 
because they were formerly authors of sedition, are ashamed to belie 
their words, and therefore maintain the dispute, and uphold conten- 
tion ; who, having originally calumniated the corps of cannoneers of 
the Nizam-y-Gedid, and abuse those who were the authors of it, 
uttering speeches which do not become their lips, on a subject above 
their comprebension ; with respect, I say, to such persons, who, 
although they themselves confessed that the excellence of these new 
troops was seen in the French war, and that to their good conduct 
many of us owed our escape from captivity, yet afterwards forgetting 
this avowal, are not ashamed to indulge in extravagant abuse of them, 
it remains only, that at the five stated times of prayer, we beseech 
the Divine Providence to grant them understanding, and a knowledge 
of the right way, that they may distinguish good from evil, and 
acknowledge the power of the Sublime Government, with whose 
bread they are fed ; and that thus, by a sincere union of hearts in the 
way of truth and justice, we may obtain complete success over the 
enemies of the state and of our religion. Thus did I manage my 
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dispute and conference with those adversaries who attributed to the 
Nizam-y-Gedid the troubles of the world. Long and tedious indeed 
it was; yet by the favour of the Divine Majesty, and the protection 
of the great Prophet of miraculous memory, many of the opponents, 
who were at first unwilling to hear reason, have been convinced, and 
brought to entertain a just idea of those affairs ; and using their efforts 
to convince others, have entered into the congregation of well-wishers 
to government.” 


But to conclude with our principalities ; we have only to 
observe, that from the strange policy of the Turks, in always 
confiscating the property of those who have retired from those 
governments, and generally depriving them of their lives, these 
governors look .up to Russia and Austria as their natural pro- 
tectors, and retire there when the period of their command 
arrives. ‘Thus the fate of Prince Demetrius Mourousi was 
avoided by his successor Caradja, who, on receiving secret 
intelligence from Constantinople, retired into the Austrian 
dominions, protected by his regular guard, and taking with 
him all his family, and the chief part of his property. But 
the intrigues practised at the Porte for these governments, and 
the inevitable fate of those who obtain them, are perhaps more 
ingeniously depicted in the novel of Anastasius, than in any 
professed historical work extant. 


Legitemacy, a Poem ; or Leonard and Louisa,a Tale for the 
Times. By John Brown, Esq. the Author of “ Psyche,” 
“The Stage,” &c. 12mo. Pp.46. Hatchard and Son, 

_ Piccadilly ; and Souter, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 1820, 


THE political arguments of this poem are certainly very sound 
and good. Effects are well ascribed to their proper causes, and 
all the mischievous consequences of departing from established 
theories and rules of government are pointed out in a clear 
and convincing manner. Yet still political maxims are not 
the most happy materials for a poet to work upon. For poli- 
tics, like history, being founded on matters of fact, must 
relate to men as they really are in all the duties of their proper 
stations. But poetry, the very life of which is fiction, must 
give us striking and alluring pictures of men as they ought to 
be. A long train of reasoning deadens the attention, and the 
more clear it is, the less it partakes of the nature of poetry, 
whose appearance should be light and airy, and partaking 
somewhat of a cast above the ordinary occupations and inte- 
rests of mankind. Political poetry failed even in the hands of 
the great Dryden. These remarks are not intended to dispa- 
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rage tlie poem, which is a production of-much merit, though 
the author has not been fortunate in the choice of his subject, 
At the same time it must be admitted that he has defended 
hereditary government by many apt illustrations, and shewn it 
to be the most beneficial for the peace and property of men. 
The political observations arise out of the discussions between 
a village pastor and his daughter’s lover, who is infected with 
the principles of rebellion, and has become the leader of insur- 
gent bands, but who at last is struck with remorse for his folly 
and wickedness, and reclaimed to his sober senses. The fol- 
lowing is a description of the pastor who makes so material a 
part of the little poem. : 


ORIGINAL CR{TICISM. 


‘¢ His mind with reading and reflection fraught, 
Though glad to teach, asham’d not to be taught ; 
Pious, yet pleasant ; steadfast, not severe, 

Another Sutton in a humbler sphere. 

His thoughts and actions fram’d to correspond, 
Grateful for this life, yet with hopes beyond. 
Thus smoothly flow’d away the old man’s time, 
Himself, in pure simplicity, sublime ; 

With all that happen’d cheerfully content, 

Devoid of want, and free from blandishment. 
Misfortune seem’d to overlook his life, 

As the low grass escapes the mower’s knife ; 

His garden had its bower, his mead its brook, 
Where wanton’d trout unfearful of .a hook ; 

And round the slender ash, whose chequer’d shade 
Dappl'd the cottage front, a robin play’d : 

Fed thereabouts, there built his mossy home, 
There sang his early song, nor wish’d to roam. 
Level before, behind the meadows rose, 

A shield from parching heats and biting snows ; — 
Whilst round about a hundred little farms 

Spread their white walls, a hundred trees their arms. 
All look’d at once so lively and serene, 

That travellers wond’ring as they view’d the scene, 
Exclaim’d, an Eden here has taken root, 

Without a serpent or forbidden fruit. 

If ever care obtruded, it was gone, 

Like the thin cloud which flits whilst look’d upon.”’ 


Modern female education contrasted with the manners and 
mind of the pastor’s daughter. 


‘¢ Their sum of life one scandalous endeavour, 
Not to become, but to be counted clever ; 
They quaff of knowledge with a fearful lip, 
Drink of no science, though of all they sip ; 
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Able to draw, to dance, to play a bit, 

For all things famous, but for nothing fit.” 

«¢ The occupation of the day dispatch’d, 

The pastor’s door young Leonard’s hand unlatch’'d, 
And he stepp’d in with that elastic air, 

Which whisper'd strangers he was welcome there. 
Most glad to come, and glad’ning when-he came, 
*Twas night by night, and week by week. the same. 
Soon as the parlour clock pronounc’d it eight, 

His harrying step was heard against the gate, 

And his Louisa met him with a look, 

That might have drawn a hermit from his book. 

If spring or summer smil'd upon the year, 

Or autumn govern’d, not as yet severe, 

But with that genial and good-humour’d sway, 
Often divulg’d, as slow she moves away ; 

When hanging fondly o’er the vale she quits, 
Herself and winter rule the globe by fits ; 

Then through the mossy meadews would they rove, 
Or by the sparkling stream, or shady grove. 

But if the north wind through the dingle lowl'd, 
And tyrant winter unrelenting scowl'd, 

Black’ ning each herb, and lev'ling to the root 

The dauntless oak in empire absolute ; 

Then in-door comforts made the ev'ning less, 

The social rubber, or the game of chess. 
Sometimes amusement soar’d a higher flight, 

And Shakspear's pictures charm’'d the mental sight, 
Or Dryden’s grand, or Milton’s awful page, 

Bade the storm rattle with unheeded rage.” 


The rise and progress of rebellious principles, and their 
refutation, will be seen by the following passages, by the peru- 
sl of which the reader will form his judgment of the whole. 


‘© He promptly talk’d himself into a zeal 

About that general point, the gen’ral weal. 

In sober truth, he hardly understood 

What might or not promote the public good ; 

But George and Harry, Jonathan and James, 

Had on his private friendship countless claims ; 
Nor could he view them live he scarce knew how, 
Retail their merchandize or hold the plough ; 
Whilst Sir Charles B. Lord F. and Viscount Z. 
Pass’d their whole lives—God bless the world ! in bed. 
Who so contentious then, and who so warm 

On universal suffrage, quick reform ! 

A common: wealth, a king to be approv’d 

By all mankind, or else to be remov'd ! 
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But freedom was his fayeurite theme-~on that 
With such an air he flung away his hat ; 
And with a face so rigidly profound, 
Rose from his chair, and stamp’d against the ground ; 
Reason, it seem’d, had left her ancient seat, 
The human brain, to lodge in human feet. 
The good divine his calmness ne’er forsook, 
Nor hazarded reproof beyond’ a look ; 
Unless that look was follow'd by a smile, 
Which spoke no daggers, and: divalg’d no bile ; 
The transitory light of humour's beam, 
Lost before language fix'd it, in esteem, 
It was not in his heart to be severe ; — 
Yet unobserv’d upon, he could not hear 
Doctrines he knew pernicious in their end, 
Pronounc’d by one he cherished 4s a friend. 
More had he read than beard of courts and kings, 
But deem’d the latter consecrated things ; 
Not, as some folks would have us understand, 
Slaves to the humblest slave which they command ; 
Fix'd on the kingdom’s pinnacle, 2 show 
For gaping crowds to wonder at below, 
To whom they might ascribe their crimes and cares, 
Yet of their joys esteem the merit theirs. 
Without a murmur, and without a sigh, 
He paid state dues, nor ask’d'a reason why ; 
And if new imposts made his little less, 
He reckon’d all he had before excess, 
Drew his desires within a smaller round, 
And ate as heartily and slept as sound. 

This love .of. freedom; when he silence broke, 
To Leonard thus in tenderness he spoke :— 

‘This love of freedom, ardently display’d, 
With youth may flourish, but with youth must fade. 
The blackbird, fresh upon bis jetty wing, 
Round half the globe pursues the wanton spring ; 
Neglects his food, and sports from tree to tree, 
Conceiving none but birds which ramble, free ; 
But in his riper years, one narrow spot 
Gives food and shelter, love of range forgot ; 
He sperts and slumbers on the self-same boughs.; 
There chants his morning, there his vesper vows. 
Banish that bias of the vulgar mind, 
To think the great the worst of buman kind, 
Nor fancy all terrestrial evil springs 
From laws, and those that must enforce them, kings. 
It is the slender cord, and not the thick, 
Which cuts the writhing members to the quick; 
And of all nations, none less bless’d. than. they 
Who live beneath a lax, indulgent sway ; 











Legitimacy, a Poem. 


Phe codes of tyrammy, despite’, abuve, 
Consnit: man's happiness beyond the loose, 
And every code. proves tyrannous to him, 
Whose judgment, appetite and passion dim ; 
Who curses regulations that combine 

To maké his actions such as your's and mine. 
But felons who corrode their flesh and veins, 
By fierce endeavours to annul their chains, 
Must not ascribe their sufferings to the laws, 
Themsélves, their wayward natures, are the cause, 
Roll back your intellectual eye with care, 

On all the mighty common-wealths that were : 
Mark Carthage, Athens, and immortal Rome, 
And learn to hate their freedom in their doom, 
Some men would tear all monarchs from their thrones, 
When every record, every périod owns, 

That never ope: was from his empire hurl’d, 
But ruin fasten’d—fatten’d on the world. 

The treason‘done, the realm, with infant haste, 
Appoints a second for the first displac’d ; 

His power as vast, his privilege the same, 

A king in all things but the empty name. 
Answer—beneath a rebel’s sway, did France 

Fn virtue ot in happiness advance ? 

If in his monarch’s' blood a Cromwell stain 

His ruffian fingers, does the nation gain ? 
Bands of fanatics through the country spread, 
Religion, letters, science, hide their head : 

And lo! that people which the world avow'd 
The masters of the world—a helpless crowd ! 
In the foul climate of a common-wealth, 
Wisdom and virtue both decline in health.” 

‘* Acquaint me—wherefore is it that the clock 
Grows out of order by the slightest shock ? 
The thing itself the obvious cause reveals ; 
Behold its countless multitude of wheels : 
Thus woe, inevitable woe, awaits 

The realm controul’d by many magistrates.” 

‘* But sovereigns have a right to sovereignty ; 
They come to crowns like heirs to their estate ; — 
And why less lawfully because more great ? 
Elective monarchy, that noisy boast, 

Is but a splendid theory at most ; 

The cry and cant of those wholove extremes, 
And just as solid as a poet's dreams. 

Whene’er elect’ral monarchs have been tried, 
The miseries of man have multiplied. 

Rome's rulers were elected: mark their lives : 
Scarce one to age or honoured death survives.” 
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428 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“The rise and fall of usurpers may teach mankind a lesson 
of contentment under established governments. 


‘¢ That monarch's reign must ever prove severe, 
Whose soul is darkened with the clouds of fear ; 
And he must fear whose throne is but a gift, 
Just to be held until opinion shift. 

All times this fundamental maxim show ; 

It was with Cromwell, with Napoleon so ; 

And the third Richard more of life-blood spilt, 
To keep, than to obtain, his crown of guilt. 

If Polish Stanislaus did not grime 

His hands with blood, or stain his soul with crime, 
Was this elective monarch fit to rule ? 

A barren cypher, just a female’s fool.” 


a | 


Letters to the President of the associated Apothecaries and Sur- 
geon Apothecaries of England and Wales, on the present state 
of the Practice of Physic and Surgery. First Series. In- 
tended to give a comparative view of particular systems of 
medical education ; to consider the separation of medicine 
from surgery ; to estimate the claims of the general practi- 
tioner, and to propose a more respectable mode of remunerating 
his attendance. 8vo. Pp. 77. Burgess and Hill, Windmill 
Street, Haymarket. 1820. 





Tuts comprehensive title-page renders it less necessary for us 
to enter into the design or contents of these four letters, being 
the first part of a series with which the press is groaning. 
The object of them is to prove the propriety of the general 
practitioner, alias the apothecary, receiving fees as the physi- 
cian now does, leaving the compounding of his prescriptions 
to the druggist. The last measure is not indeed insisted on, 
but seems a necessary consequence of the former proposition. 
The writer, we think, has himself furnished a reply to his 
proposed measure. He tells us, p. 22, that formerly the me- 
dical world were divided into physicians and druggists, but that 
the druggists, learning something by the composition of pre- 
scriptions, and by observing their effects, at last ventured to 
distribute medicine on their own judgments, thus becoming 
finally apothecaries, as indeed the etymology of the name 
would itself prove. If.now the general practitioner should 
become a kind of second-rate physician, the druggist would 
undoubtedly step into the apothecary’s place, and be employed 
by those who could not afford the fee, or who distrusted the 
knowledge of the physician en second. Hf, on the other hand, 
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Present state of the Practice of Physic and Surgery. 429 


the practitioner united pharmacy with his other trades, and 
compounded his own medicines, we apprehend his practice 
would be either very trifling, or not leave him sufficient time 
for the variety of his pursuits. We acknowledge, however, 
the force of his arguments against the present mode of remu- 
nerating the apothecary ; for the surgeon and the accoucheur 
have their regular fees. Still we cannot perceive that his alte- 
ration would be any improvement. It would ultimately and 
rapidly terminate in a close assimilation to present practice. 
But certainly should the apothecary be allowed to charge for 
time and attendance, it would save his patients from many a 
nauseous ditto ditto repeated. In his eagerness, however, to 
advance the claims of the general practitioner, our letter- 
writer seems to deny the peculiar advantages of the physician. 
He seems to regard theory as nothing. Indeed, from the total 
absence of any reference to any theory throughout the whole 
of these letters, we apprehend to this point he has himself 
paid no attention, 


‘To understand the nature of disease, and the mode of its treat- 
ment, its history and causes, the only foundation of a rational practice 
of physic, the subject must be studied at the bed-side. It must be 
there explained to the pupil by frequent inspections of actual appear- 
ances in all the perplexity of their changeable features. It is at the 
bed-stde that the young physician is taught to confide in nature alone. 
He soon learns to distrust his earlier estimate of the aid of general 
science in its application to the art of medicine.* . It is in the volume 
of nature, in which her phenomena are so wonderfully diversified as 
not to be susceptible of a transfer into other books, that the student 
will best interrogate and comprehend her language ; in which he 
will be taught that the true method of acquiring medical knowledge 
is by the repeated and attentive contemplation of facts. A course of 
elementary study is, unquestionably, indispensable. By this the 
judgment is improved, and conclusions are taught to be deduced with 
logical precision. But unless it points distinctly to the main object, 
‘both labour and talent may become useless for want of a proper 
direction.’ Theattention given to general science and polite litera- 
ture may be more than their collateral aid deserves, when considered 
only as contributive to professional improvement. | 

By clinical instruction and anatomy, as learned by dissection, a more 


es 





‘“‘ * Physicians have often made an improper application to their 
art of the general theories or particular views belonging to the other 
iciences.—* We ought to begin by separating medicine from the 
iclences that do not relate to it; and its principles should be deduced 
tolely from such facts as really belong to it, that is, from observation 


and experiments upon the living body in its healthy and diseased 
tates,” ”” 
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perfect knowledge of medicine may be attained than by the most 
elaborate study of mere opinions. What has been dignified by the 
title of theory in physic, is but too often a useless display of unfounded 
hypotheses. To arrive at legitimate conclusions in an art which js 
entitely built upon facts, the subject must first be brought to the rigid 
test of an adequate experience.”’* 


By the way, we must here observe that our author marks 
with inverted commas passages not from other writers, but only 
such of his own opinions which he either lays more stress 
wpoR, or considers as more beautifully expressed than usual, 
Now, although it is very true that the student must perfect 
his medical knowledge at the bed-side of the sick, yet he 
would be unable to reap any benefit from his attendance, had 
he not adopted some theory to which he could refer the various 
symptoms he might observe, Without this previous acquire- 
ment we apprehend he never would arrive at their primary 
cause. But having some fixed principle to proceed from, he 
would then be enabled to distinguish between accidental symp- 
toms, symptoms peculiar to the disease, and those arising from 
other disturbing causes. From theory he may learn that the 
same symptoms may arise from different causes, and taught by 
the recorded experience of his predecessors, he is wader no 
necessity of making experiments on his early patients. Now 
these abstract notions can be obtained only by a collegiate 
edycation. The young man who is brought up in the shop 
has not time for these speculations. He has from his master 
his specific for usual complaints, with which, at first, he must 
be content, since the mechanical part of his profession can 
leave him no time for continued study and deep reflection. 
We do not mean that a college education is absolutely neces- 
sary to a physician, but that a liberal and leisurely education is, 
and that some outline should be drawn of the human constitu- 
tion, and the mode in which it is affected by various diseases, 
when they appear in the most simple types, previous to an 
attendance on Clinical lectures. Now a journeyman has not 
leisure for all this previous study, where his principal is in full 
practice, and where he is not, his experience must be trifling. 
Besides, what does our author mean in the first of the fore- 
going notes? Are not the principles so deduced the very 
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«« * The art of medicine is founded upon experiment and observa 
tion, and the zules for exercising it are always modified by external 
circumstances, which can never be accurately known except by one 
long conversant with diseases as they actually occur. Skill in medi: 
cme is therefore not to be acquired by reading alone.” 
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theories which he pretends to despis¢? Nor are diseases, 
generally speaking, so exceedingly complicated. In bad habits 
awariety of perverse and contradictory indications will occur, 
which may exercise the skill of the most experienced, yet 
from what are our descriptions drawn but from their actual 
occurrence? From a similar train of reasoning we would 
oppose the junction of the surgical and Therapeutic art. The 
extraordinary abilities of such men as Abernethy or Cooper, 
only prove that few are capable of such general and accurate 
knowledge. The uncouth ways in which bones are. too often 
set in the country, sufficiently evince this, nor is human life 
sufficiently long to admit of a well-grounded acquaintance with 
the various difficulties of pharmacy, therapeutics, and surgery, 


prior to practice, So general is the conviction of mankind on . 


this point, that instead of combining all medical knowledge 
together in one man, and expecting him to be as expert as 
Gay’s barber, whose pole : 

Did well his three-fold trade explain, 

Who shav'd, drew teeth, and breath’d a vein. 


It is the better fashion, at present, to separate the profes- 
sion into various branches. We have dentists, oculists, and 
aurists, not forgetting cuppers and chiropodists. For these 
we leave the general practitioner, who frequently understands 
as little of the extraction of a tooth as the neighbouring far- 
rier, On the whole, then, we consider these letters to advocate 
a change by no means favourable to medical science, or the 
cure of difficult cases. Nor do the letters. themselves give us 
any favourable impression of the writer’s discriminati 
powers. We have too often the draught repeated as before, ant 
the ingredients are seldom mixed secundum artem. 





The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity briefly stated and defend- 
ed ; and the Church of England vindicated from the charge of 
uncharitableness, in retaining the Athanasian Creed. By 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, M. A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Curate of the united Parishes of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, and St. Leonard, Foster Lane. 12mo. Pp. 
189. Cadell, Strand. 1820. 


lr we may judge from the increased activity of the evil one, the 
last days must be certainly approaching. ‘There is no truth, 
moral or revealed, which is not now virulently attacked. These 
attacks, too, are attended with a phenomenon peculiar to this 
age. The bad are regularly combined together. They: no 
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432 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


longer act as individuals, but unite their efforts and their 
purses for the destruction of religion and the abolition of 
christianity. It is curious to see the various grades of the 
attack. The churchman is tempted to become a calvinist or 
enthusiast, these turn antinomians and fanatics, then comes 
the deist, disguised as an unitarian, and the deep pit of infide- 
lity receives these fallen spirits at last. Formerly a perverse 
or conceited sciolist would disseminate strange opinions, 
merely for the sake of singularity, or in hopes of gaining 
credit for deep thinking, merely because he held whims of his 
own. But nowa conspiracy is regularly formed, of which it 
is evident that plunder and general disturbance are the objects 
to be attained by means of national demoralization. Indeed, 
were not the minds of the people already very seriously in- 
jured by the wicked opinions so generally disseminated, they 
would never have listened, on subjects of importance, to men 
whose moral characters are the worst possible, and whose no- 
torious poverty, or dissipated habits, sufficiently prove what 
their aim must be. However, on the part of the good, the 
virtuous, and the religious, no counter-efforts seem to have 
been wanting. Let us hope, through the divine blessing, they 
will have their effect, and that each of us having perseveringly 
defended our respective posts, may yet contemplate the success 
of his labours. 

Mr. Horne, the author of the work now before us, published, 
about a year ago, a Refuiation of Deism, of which we gave 
then a favourable account, that was re-echoed by nearly all 
the cotemporary journals, and the sale of six editions proved 
the public approbation. ‘That gentleman now attempts a 
more arduous task, yet, as will be seen from what we have 
just observed, a very necessary one under present circum- 
Stances, and a very appropriate subject subsequent to the for- 
mer. The great increase which the unitarians have received 
by the late addition of the deists to their number, has of late 
encouraged both parties among them, those who have some 
reverence for Christ, and those who have none, to make more 
vigorous efforts than usual. Besides, their arguments are 
necessarily of a popular cast, and the replies to them as neces- 


sarily abstruse. The first must be easily comprehended, the | 


latter requires both humility and faith, two requisites of very 
rare occurrence. But ‘as these efforts of unitarians tend to 
abolish christianity altogether, it becomes the duty of the 
pastors of the church to oppose their best endeavours. And, 
on account of the difficulty of the subject, this must be done, 
first by improving the understandings of their flock, and 
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secondly, by rendering their arguments as comprehensible as 
possible. ‘The great attention now paid to the religious educa- 
tion of all ranks will, it is to be hoped, accomplish the first, 
and the second may be effected through the means here em- 
ployed by Mr. Horne. For this gentleman has collected and 
abridged the proofs insisted upon by Bull, Waterland, Hales, 
and other learned writers upon this doctrine, applying them 
briefly to our present discussions, so as to be intelligible to the 
mere English reader. Our readers, at least our old and constant 
readers, require little information upon this subject, as the 
very able letters of Dr. Hales, first published in this review, 
and since collected, with additions, in two volumes octavo, 
must have sufficiently informed them respecting the peculiar 
points attacked. We shall not, therefore, give extracts, as it 
were, from our own pages, but proceed to a point on which our 
excellent friend has not dwelt. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of any christian, that the 
form of baptism recorded in St. Matthew, ch. 28, as delivered 
by our Lord himself, acknowledges most completely the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Of course those who have contrived, per 
fas aut nefas, to rid themselves of other obnoxious texts, would 
not be very scrupulous about this, which is so provokingly 
repeated by St. Paul, in his benediction to the Corinthians, 
2d Eph. ch. 13. We will put them together, that our readers 
may compare for themselves. 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost. 

We shall not stop here to shew critically the full import of 
the expression, Es vo vena. But after various attempts at ex- 
plaining these words to mean any thing but what words usuall 
do mean, and for a century living content under these quibbles, 
they have lately admitted their futility, and have thought it 
necessary first to assert that the apostles never did use this 
form, and next to conclude from that assertion, that the text 
is, therefore, an interpolation. Happy logicians ! Mr, H., 
in reply, observes very ably, 


‘* Baptism is one of the most solemn acts of our worship, which 
distinguishes our holy religion from all others. By it we enter into 
covenant with God, and solemnly devote ourselves to His service. 
Since therefore we are equally, and indiscriminately, baptized in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, we 
devote ourselves equally to the service of each of these three Persons, 
and equally acknowledge each of them to be God. It cannot be 
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supposed that God would suffer two creatuues.to be joined with bim 
in so public an act ; ner would the meek and humble Jesus, if he 
had only been a servant of the most high God, have joined his own 
name so closely and familiarly to that of his Lord and Maker in so 
solemn a commission. Hence therefore, to vse the words of a late 
Jearned writer, ‘ We learn the great importance of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, which is thus represented as the foundation, sum, and 
substance of our whole religion. If it was given as the form, by 
which the Apostles should baptize, it was undoubtedly intended as 
the summary of that doctrine, which they shonld preach and incul- 
cate. If it were given as the form, by which the nations were to be 
baptized, it was undoubtedly proposed, as the standard of that faith, 
which they should learn and profess.’ 

‘* Accordingly, this form of baptism has invarisbly been retained 
in the christian church (as will be presently shewn) except only by 
those who have denied the doctrine of the Trinity : and it has always 
been understood to import the Divinity of the persons into whose 
names we are baptized. It is true that in the Acts of the Apostles 
we read of persons being baptized in [or into] the name of Jesus 
Christ, or in the name of the Lord Jesus, or tn the name of the Lord : 
but though the very words or form, which are recorded by 
Saint Matthew, do not appear elsewhere, the thing intended thereby 
is always implied : nor can it be proved (as some affirm) that the 
apostles ever baptized in the name of Jesus alone, or that they did not 
uniformly baptize as Jesus Christ had bimself commanded, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” 


Next, after adverting to the visible descent of the Holy Spirit 
onCornelius and his friends before they were baptized, he adds, 
from Dr. Graves, as follows— 


-Z 


‘© Now can it be supposed that in the baptism then administered, 
the name of that Holy Ghost should be omitted, whose gifts were at 
that instant poured on the converts, or the name of that God the 
Father, whom the influence of that spirit impelled them to magnify? 
Surely this were incredible : it is then obvious, that to be baptized 
in the name of the Lord, is merely a brief expression denoting most 
naturally the entire form prescribed by our Lord, from its most pecu- 
liar and distinguishing part : belief in God the Father, might have 
been part of the convert’s original religion ; belief in the Holy Spirit 
alone, might have been mistaken for an acknowledgment of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit : but to be baptized in the name of Christ, implied 
unambiguously the belief in a person distinct from the Father, and in 
this solemn rite associated with him and the Holy Ghost, as partaking 
his divinity ; and, therefore, this expression briefly and accurately 
denoted the entire form which our Lord prescribed. To affirm there- 
fore that this entire form was not uniformly employed, is a vain sub- 
terfuge ; which serves only to expose the fallacy of the opinion it 18 
adduced to support, and affects not the force of the argument, tbat 
the three names, thus united in this solemn rite, must therefore ¢%- 
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press three divine and equal persons forming the one Godhead, which 
we are bound to believe in, worship, and obey.” 

‘* That this most important conclusion is the true one, is evident 
from the uniform testimonies of early christian writers (confirmed 
also by the testimony of some heathen authors), which we shall now 
proceed to adduce. | 

“1. Justin Martyr, who lived in the second century of the 
Christian era, is the earliest writer who mentions the commission to 
baptize in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. We have already cited in page 107 a remarkable 
from bis apology for the Christians, addressed to the emperor Anto- 
ninus, to which the reader is referred. In the passage in question be 
vindicates the Christians from the charge of Atheism, which was al- 
leged against them by their heathen persecutors ; and it will be.ob- 
served that, in answer to the.charge of Atheism, he shews both what 
and whom they worshipped; not God the Father only, but the San 
also, and the Holy Spirit. The worship of these three he opposes te 
the worship of the reputed gods of the gentiles; which eyidently 
indicates, that he understood baptism to be the entering into covenant 
with all the three, and engaging in the worship of them as divine ; 
yet not as three Gods, neither yet as one God and two creatures 
(against both which suppositions all antiquity declares), but as one 
God, the Father, with his Son and Holy Spirit. In another passage 
of the same apology, he tells the emperor that, when any person was 
admitted a member of the Christian Society, he was Laptized in the 
name of Gob THE FarHer anD LorpD OF ALL, and in the name of 
Jesus Curist, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the 
name of the Hoty Spirit, who spake by the Prophets and foretold 
every thing concerning Christ. From all which statements it is mani- 
fest that, according to Justin, the God of the Christians is Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, the same into whose name they are baptized. 

“2. Nearly contemporary with Justin was ATHENAGORAS, a 
Christian Philosopher of Athens, who between the years 176 and 
179, presented an apology for the Christians te the emperors Marcus 
Aurelius and his son Commodus; and who affords yet stronger and 
more express evidence of the fact for which we are contending, 
Repelling the same charge of Atheism, he breaks forth into the fol- 


lowing expression: ‘ Who would not be astonished to hear us called” 


Atheists, who acknowledge the Father, as God, and the Son, God, 
and the Holy Spirit, asserting their union of power (or power of 
union) and distinction of order.’ Here again it is to be observed 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are opposed to fhe heathen 
deities, and are also represented as distinct in respect of order, but in 
another respect one; and consequently nat as three Gods, but as the 
one Gop of the Christians instead of the heathen multiplicity. He 
makes a similar answer to the same charge of atheism, in another 
passage, mentioning the Father and Son as THz Gop (not Gods) whom 
Christians worshipped. From these passages, therefore, we may 
justly infer, that the Christians in his time did not understand ‘the 
words of the form of baptism, of God and two Creatures, nor of one 
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supreme God, and two inferior Gods ; but of three Divine Persons, 
yet One Gop. | | 

** The memorable passage from Lucian, (who was contemporary 
with Athenagoras,) which has already been cited in page 116, is 
equally applicable to shew what kind of instructions was usually 
given to catechumens previously to baptism: for it is to them that he 
plainly alludes while he ridicules them. On referring to the passage 
in question, it will readily be perceived what baptrzing into the Three 
Persons meant at that time. It was receiving those Three as Divine, 
and as ong suPREME Gop: it is not one supreme God, and two infe- 
rior Gods ; but the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are represented as 
being in the place of the one supreme Jupiter, and as being all toge- 
ther Ons Gop, 

«< Later still in the second century lived Inpyzxus, bishop of Lyons, 
who speaks largely concerning the Sacred Three, and quotes the form 
of Baptism in the very words with which Jesus Christ instituted that 
Sacrament. In one passage of his writing he says, ‘ There is one 
God the Father, who is above all, and through all, and in all. The 
Father indeed is above all, and he is the head of Christ. The Word 
is through all, and he is the head of the chureh. The Holy Spirit is 
in us all.’ Again tothe same purpose: ‘ The Father has ever with 
him his Word and Wisdom, his Son and Spirit ; by whom, and in 
whom, he made all things freely.’ And lastly: ‘The God of all 
stands in need of nothing ; but by bis own Word and Spirit, he 
makes, orders, governs, and gives being to all things.’ 

_“ Tt is evident from these passages, in what manner Irenzus and 
the Church in his day understood the form of baptism, viz. not of one 
God and two creatures joined together, but of three divine persons, 
inseparable from each other, the One Gop of the Christians. 


When to this testimony of the Fathers, respecting the form 
of baptism, is added that of the intermediate Fathers, Igna- 
tius and Polycarp, to the doctrine itself, the first of whom sur- 
vived the apostle St. John only three years, and the last was 
his disciple first, and the instructor of Irengus afterwards, the 
connected evidence is far too strong for an ingenuous mind to 
resist. 

We do not, however, think that Mr. Horne has done full 
justice to the instance taken from Acts, 19th chapter. John 
might not, and surely did not, always repeat the words recorded 
in Matt. ch. xi.andv. 11. | Nor would his expression, with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire, be very intelligible to most of his 
hearers. As he continued baptizing for some years, it is more 
probable that he generally dwelt on the necessity of repen- 
tance for preparing men to receive the doctrines of Him who 
was coming after him. These principles the Ephesian disci- 
ples imbibed and practised. So that they had not, as they 
themselves aver, heard of the term Holy Spirit, which, if they 
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had received christian baptism, must, as St. Paul infers, have 
necessarily been the case. Now, had he baptized them, as 
the unitarians would argue, using the name of Jesus only, 
they would have heard no more of the third holy name from 
him than from John. Hence it is clear that John did not use 
that name in his baptism, but that all the disciples of Christ 
did—else what occasioned St. Paul’s apparent surprize? We 
have never heard of an Holy Spirit. Indeed, unto what, then, 
were ye baptized ? How can you then have ever been baptized ? 
In selecting arguments from the writings of so many pious 
men, every theologian would make a choice somewhat Aiffe- 
rent, and therefore we cannot blame any one that has chosen 
differently from what. we should have done ourselves. But 
there are two arguments, one relative to the general doctrine, 
and one to the disputed text, 1 John, v. 7, that we must con- 
fess we could wish to have seen. It certainly appears a formi- 
dable objection to the authenticity of the latter, that it is not 
employed by any writer in defence of this doctrine, prior to the 
end of the third century, although it appears to us now so well 
adapted to that purpose. The true cause of this omission 
proves at once the universal belief in a trinity, and that the 


text could never have been foisted in by the orthodox. For all. 


christians of those days, whether heretics or not, acknowledged 
the beginning of the gospel of St. John as genuine, and there- 
fore the doctrine of a trinity. Heretics had some inexplicable 
tenets about emanations, energies, and the logos, all of which 
excluded the person of our Saviour. These all, therefore, 
allowed a logos and an holy spirit in their own peculiar sense 
of the words, and were no more to be silenced by the text in 
dispute than by the first verses of any other chapter. But had 


ios, the Son, been found there instead of Aoyos the word, the 
text would have concluded decisively against them. Now. it is 
incredible that the orthodox, who had so long endeavoured in 
vain to convince them thatthe logos of St. John was the Son, 
should have used this equivocal and undetermined word in a 
passage foisted in for the very purpose of silencing those whom 
they well knew, by experience, it would not silence. 

The other argument respecting the general doctrine is thus 
briefly expressed. If Jesus Christ be only a fallible mortal, as 
the unitarians pretend, then the wonderful display of miracles, 
the primeeval prophecy to Eve, the calling of Abraham, the 
awful judgments in the land of Egypt, of Mount Sinai, of Ca- 


haan, of the Jews, &c. &c. all form the most complete instance 


of a mountain in labour which the world can ever witness. 
This argument is capable of being made very comprehensible 
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to all readers of the scriptares, and we think is a-very effectinal 
one. However, if these be omitted, their place is supplied by 
others perhaps not inferior in force, whilst the whole selection 
is highly creditable to Mr. Horne’s reading and abilities. We 
hope that this volume will be put into the hands of the un- 
leariied by all who have it in their power, for which purpose it 
- is sold at a price that barely covers the expense ; and farther to 
induce this recothmendation to be attended to, as well as to 
confirm the opinion already expressed, we request a perusal of 
the following passage. 


“ V. Phe last objection, which remains to’ be considered, is that 
which asserts-that the doetrine of the Trinity is a mystery, contrary to 
reasOn, atid that where mystery begins, religion ends. 

‘* This assertion is altogethcr erroneous and destitute of foundation, 
A mystery, that is, above the reach of human intelligence, this doc- 
trine unquestionably is : but though it be above the reach of reason, it 
involves no contradiction to the dictates of reason, nor can it be proved 
to be contrary to reason. To borrow the language of an able advocate 
for Christian Doctrine ; ‘ it is a‘comtion and just rernark, that there 
is an essential difference between any thing being above reason, and 
being contrary to it ; and that it may be the former without being’ the 
latter. Wemay'goa step farther, and affirms, that the very circum- 
stance of its'being the former, precludes the possibility of proving it to 
be the'latter. I question whether any thing that is above reason, can 
ever be shown to becontrary to it. For, unless we have some notion 
of the thing itself, on what principle can we possibly make out the 
contrariety ? Were weto say that the persons of the Godhead are 
ohe and three in the same sensz, we should evidently affirm what was 
contrary to reason ; because such a’ proposition would‘ involve, in the 
very terms of it, an irreconcileable contradiction : but, so long as we 
do ‘not pretend to know, or to say, how they are one, and how they 
are three ; to prove that we assert what is contrary to reason when.we 
affirm that they are both, is, from the very nature of the thing, im- 
possible. For what isit which is to be proved contrary to reason? 
Upon the supposition made, we cannot tell; it is something which 
we do not know; of the nature and circumstances of which we are 
left in total ignorance. The truth is, we are lost, completely Jost, 
whenever we begin, in any view of it whatever, to think about the 
Divine Essence.” 
eel 
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Tne vicissitudes of fortune form a topic on which every 
school-boy has descanted usque ad nauseam. 
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I deniens et seevas cutre per Alpes 
Ut pueris: placeas, et declamatio fias 

has been the subject of many a theme. Yet certainly a 
stranger instance cannot be given than:the fates of the Buona~ 
partean family. In about twenty years it arose from obscurity 
and vice to preside over the vainest people of Europe, to be 
connected by marriage with the oldest dynasties, to give four 
monarchs to a wondering world, and to disappear. Every 
hour renders their fame more obscure. Their’ leader, after 
disgracing himself by groundless complaints, is now deservedly 
neglected, sulkily submits to a fate far too lenient for an un-’ 
principled murderer, for the assassin of the gallant D’En- 
ghien, and of the patriotic Palm. Yet do our radicals affect 
to deplore his misfortunes, and make common cause with a 
despot, against whom, had they attempted any similar move- 
ments, their bones. would quickly have bleached on their native 
plains. Nothing ever was more preposterous nor disgusting 
than the seditious leaders of Smithfield mobs passing resolu- 
tims deprecatory of Napoleon’s confinement. This act 
evinced. at once want of judgment. in them, and: of reflection 
in their followers. For assuredly, Buonaparte was of neces- 
sity an enemy to every degree of civil liberty. Since, how- 
ever, their reverse of fortune, it has been the employment of 
Napoleon and Louis to defend their conduct during prosperity. 
In this attempt the first has completely failed. We have 
already reviewed, in our number for April, the ninth book of 
the ci-devant emperor’s history, certainly dictated by himself.. 
But it so abounds with gasconades, and is so full of impudent 
falsehoods, that the public have completely neglected it; a: 
fate not to be regretted, and which we hope will deter O’Mea- 
1a’s going’on with the rest. 

The ex-king of Holland, Louis, was, indeed, ever regarded 
the best disposed of the party, and his apology was therefore 
expected with much interest. It was always understood that 
he cordially songht the welfare of the people he governed, and 
his dismission proved that he opposed himself to his brother’s 
ambition. So that these volumes would naturally excite some. 
curiosity. We might expect from them some developement of: 
the brother’s views, why Joseph and Jerome and Louis were, 
all made kings in their turns, but Lucien constantly passed: 
over ; what induced the perpetration of various murders; which 
have hitherto appeared entirely without any sufficient purpose, 
and many other pieces of information might be expected in 
these three volumes 8vo. But the information given is almost 
‘ntirely personal, and Louis is very prolix. Whether he found’ 
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440 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


it pleasant to dwell ona subject so interesting, or whether he 
knew not those state secrets, certain it is that Louis alone is the 
theme’ of Louis’s three volumes. To compensate, however, 
for this disappointment, we have at full length every speech 
which the emperor made to the king, and the king’s replies— 
then all the addresses of the Dutch towns, burgomasters, 
High Mightinesses and Universities, and again all his Majesty’s 
replies. We have a genealogical aecount of the Buonapartean 
family, and Italian documents to prove that it was of some 
importance even formerly. Nay, credite posteri, that one of 
them was a saint !! ! 





















Arca Bonapartis corpus tenet ista beati : 
Multos sanavit, se sanctum esse probavit. 


Epitaph in the church of Santa Maria Solare Bologna. 


In addition to this prolixity, king Louis is an ardent admirer 
of the emperor Nap, yet there is something so precise in his 
admiration, he praises him in such fair set terms, that we are 
inclined to suspect he is afraid of his coming back again 
from his incomprehensible confinement, as Louis calls it. But 
when allowance is made for these errors, when the reader has 
learnt what to pass over and what toread, thus reducing the three 
volumes to one tolerably sized 8vo. the rest is amusing enough. 
Louis perfectly establishes his character as a monarch, and we 
must allow, also, asa man. In the first place, he ascended the 
throne with unfeigned reluctance, because he apprehended 
that he was intended to be nothing more than his brother's oft 
lieutenant-general, the passive instrument of his ambition and bec 
his oppression. Still, not possessing the firmness of Lucien, @@ ai 
he suffered himself to be deluded by fair promises, and after- J of t 
wards endeavoured to protect the Dutch by the best means in @ tit 
his power. So that, with a little trifling allowance to self- 
love, the following character which Louis gives of himself is jr 


nearly accurate. sery 
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«© A man naturally moderate and unambitious, yet not deficient in 
talents, and of a decided character, felt a pride and satisfaction, in 
seeing his brother and his family the object of the choice of his 
fellow-citizens. Warmly attached to his country, having no con- 
ception of any greater advantage than that of the independent existence 
and occupations of a private individual, he was, contrary to his own 
wishes; first placed in a situation near the imperial throne, and after- 
wards: elevated to the throne of Holland. Transplanted suddenly 
into a foreign country, isolated, with no support, no other preparation, 
and no other. guides, than his heart and his own reflections, he had at 
first to combat the numerous obstacles, which, under critical circum- 
















stances, it'was natural that a foreigner and a king should meet with 
among a people endowed with superior intelligence, just and reason- 
able by nature, but at the same time professing republican sentiments, 
hard to please, censorious, hostile to every species of restraint, and 
especially restraint imposed on them by foreigners. He had soon 
also to straggle with the ostensible proceedings and the secret intri 

of the government which ought to have been his support, which 
alone could support him, and to the influence of which he was 
indebted for his elevation. Within and without, wherever he turned 
his eyes, he found only obstacles and snares, and no where encourage- 
ment, counsel that he could depend upon, assistance, or hope; for 


as his duty was always the rule of his conduct, and his principles: 


flowed from his heart, it was impossible for him to have changed 
them, had he even wished to do so; and therefore any application to 
the enemies of France, any favour or hope from that quarter, were, 
with respect to him, altogether out of the question. When, in addi- 
tion to all this, it is considered, that the country ever which he 
reigned was in a situation of such difficulty and embarrassment, more 
particolarly with regard to its finances, that its safety was absolutely 
despaired of ; when it is considered, that the state of events in 
Europe, far from serving to improve the prospects of Holland, became 
every day more and more unfavourable ; a curiosity will naturally be 
felt to know, in what manner such a country was able for four: years 
to make head against these accumulated difficulties ; and the conclu- 
sion will probably be drawn from the recital, that the safety of a 
country ought never to be despaired of, so long as individuals are pos- 
sessed of property, and the government is identified with the nation, 
and guided by the voice of public opinion. 

Tt will be seen, that if the government in question at length fell, 
after five years of existence, and four of administration, it was, 
because there is a limit to human power and human efforts; but the 
attitude and exertions of the Dutch during these five years, form one 
of the noblest internal spectacles that a nation can exhibit, and con- 
ititate the highest eulogy that can be bestowed on it. 

‘“‘ As to Louis, he neither merited, nor was ever ambitious of great 
glory. He had performed no great actions; he had rendered no great 
fevices to his country, though he served in its armies for thirteen 
years ; he did nothing for his family : still, however, in the midst of 
Circumstances and events of the most extraordinary nature, he never 
ogi of himself, always sacrificing his personal interests to those 
ot others. 

“ The fulfilment of his duty was the constant rule of his conduct. 
ln short, his endeavour was to injure mo one: and to this first 
impulse of bis héart, he sacrificed prosperity, repose, and even 
tputation.”” : 










Having thus kindly given to his readers his own opinion of 
imself, his next step is to recount the ancient descent of his 
‘gust parents, and to be sure the detail is perfectly new, very 
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412. ' ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


different indeed from any thing we have ‘yet heard.’ Perhaps 
the following anecdote, gasconade, and latent contradiction, 
may serve 'to place it in the same rank with most new tales. 


** As to the nobility of the Bonaparte family, whatever libellers. 
may pretend, it is very ancient, and well identified in the Annals of 
Italy (see Supplement, note, No. 1). It is said, that when the..mar- 
riage of Napolean with the Arch-duchess Maria Louisa was about to 
take place, the French Emperor, in answer to some remonstrances on 
the subject, observed, J should not enter into this alliance if I did not 
know that her origin is as noble as my own, A collection of docu- 
ments, extracted from the archives of different towns of Italy, was 
then presented to the Emperor Napoleon, from which it appeared, 
that the Bonapartes at a very remote period, were lords of Treviso, 
Napoleon threw it into the fire, energetically observing, ‘ I wish my 
nobility to commence only with myself, and to hold all my titles from 
the French people.” ) 


Is it credible, we would demand, that Napoleon had flat- 
terers so extremely gross as to represent the arch-duchess not 
of a descent sufficiently noble for him? We should be glad 
to know where her superior was to be found. In Corsica, or 
the brothels of Italy? Passing over the birth and education 
of our hero, we next find him present at several actions, be- 
having, of course, with all the coolness and courage imagina- 
ble. We believe Horace to be the only author who has 
informed posterity of his own cowardice, and we question if 
he would have done it, had not reference to the victory at 
Philippi conveyed a tacit compliment to Augustus, But if 
Louis was a brave man, it is clear that he was not a good gene- 
tal, as his brother never employed him in that capacity. One 
curious observation is made in p. 73, which certainly deserves 
notice. He had been relating how strangely he escaped a 
wound in the attack on Albaredo, whilst so many fell dead at 


his feet, although he was on horseback, and they on foot, and| 


then adds—“ The manner in which some persons escape the 
greatest dangers is truly astonishing. Neither Napoleon nor 
Berthier, nor Massena, were ever wounded, whereas Lannes 
was never engaged in any affair in which he did not receive 4 
wound.” However, Louis was conscious that he was neve! 
meant for a great general, and seemed to think the fulsome 
praises usually offered. him as approaching very closely to the 
nature of a quiz. He therefore put a stop to them in the fol- 


ing 
lowing manner. ‘ 


‘‘ On passing through Mont-de-marsan, in the department © 


I andes, he was received with great demonstrations of joy, on accoud 
of his brother, The high honours that were paid him were annoying 
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becatise hé wag not entitled to them. He had scarcely entered the 
Hotel of the Prefecture, where dispositions had been made for his 
reception, when the whole of the authorities waited on him in a body. 

‘“« He was engaged in military details with the officers, when the 
prefect made his appearance, and presented to him, with great solem- 
nity, all the constituted authorities, at the head of which was the pre- 
sident of the tribunal, an old and venerable magistrate, who had his 
speech in his hand, and seemed determined on nee i it, with or 
without the consent of Louis. This was too much for the patience 
of Louis, who was mértely a colonel ; but to prevent it was out of his 
power, as all his remonstratices were placed to the account of false 
modesty. The orator advanced, therefore, and with solemn voice 
began in these words: Young and valiant hero Instantly 
Louis approached him with a confidential air, smiling at the same 
time ; and, snatching from him, in an energetic but familiar manner, 
the discourse which he held in his hands, pronounced these words 
aloud: ‘ M. le President, I see that this discourse is addressed to my 
brother, I shall take care to acquaint him with the kind sentiments 
you entertain towards him; I can assure you they will not be lost 
upon him,” &c.—This put an end to the harangues and to the pre- 
sentations.” 





Louis viewed from shore the battle of the Nile, and was 
present at the earliest exploits of the marauding expedition 
. 9 into Egypt, But the account he gives is very unsatisfactory, 
3 excepting the affecting anecdote of young Casabianca, whose 
if @ father was captain of L’Orient, and mortally wounded about 
at 20 hour before she blew up. It is thus related. 


“ He did not know that his father had been mortally wounded ; 
and when the fire broke out on board the Orient, and the guns were 
Ne We abandoned, this courageous child remained by himself, and called 
eS @ loudly on his father, to tell him, if he could quit his post like the rest 
Ja Wi without dishonour. The fire was making dreadful ravages, yet he 

at still waited for his father’s answer ; butin vain! At length an old 
nd @@ sailor informed him of the misfortune of Casabianca, and told him, 
that he was ordered to save his son’s life by surrendering. He 
refused, and ran to the gun-room. When he perceived his father, he 
thew himself upon him, held him in his close embrace, and declared 
that he would never quit him. In vain his father entreated and 
threatened him : in vain the old sailor, who felt an attachment to his 
captain, wished to render him this last service. ‘ J must die, I will 
de with my father !" answered the generous child. ‘ There is but a 
moment remaining,’ observed the sailor ; ‘ J shall have great difficulty 
m saving myself; adieu!’ The flame reaching the powder, the 
essel blew up, with the young Casabianca, who in vain covered with 
lis body thé mutilated remains of his father, Such is what the old 
ou tilor related to general Kleber and Louis, on landing at Alexandria.” 


ing Omitting, therefore, — “¥ might quite as well have 
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omitted himself, or have recounted is a more. complete man- 
ner, we will proceed to his marriage with Hortensia Beauhar- 
nois, the daughter of Napoleon’s wife by her first husband, 
and said to have been exceedingly dear to Napoleon himself. 
This marriage had been frequently pressed on Louis by Hor- 
tensia’s mother, for what purpose doves not appear, and the 
following statement shews that with all his prolixity, he never 
gives the public the information of which he is in possession, 
and which alone they expect from him. Of his unhappy 
connection the world had long ago heard. 


** Immediately after his return, his sister-in-law again spoke to 
him of his marriage. She gave him daily invitations ; but Lovis 
laughed at this project, of which the execution seemed to him impos- 
sible. However, one evening when there was a ball at Malmaison, 
his sister-in-law took him apart, bis brother joined them, and, after a 
long conference, they obtained from him his consent. The day for 
the ceremony was fixed, and on the 4th of January, 1802, the con- 
tract, the civil marriage, and the religious ceremony took place.-—— 
Louis became a husband. Never was there a more gloomy cere- 
mony—never had husband and wife a stronger presentiment of all the 
horrors of a forced and ill-suited marriage. 

‘¢ This was the commencement of his misfortunes; of his physical 
and moral sufferings: he was then 22 years of age. His constitation 
had been early formed, but his mind and his character were not yet 
entirely so. He possessed that naiveté, that excessive sincerity, which 
belongs essentially to infancy, the result of a private education, and of 
the grave and reflecting disposition of a man, forced to accustom him- 
self to live within himself. 

“ This troublesome situation changed his character; it also 
affected his health, progressively, but without his perceiving it, as it 
were: from thenceforward he was a stranger to repose. 

‘‘ No calamities can be more real or more insupportable, than 
domestic troubles, because, from whatever part they proceed, they 
directly reach the heart. 

‘¢ Those of Louis stamped on his mind and his whole existence 4 
sort of profound melancholy, a dejectiou, an aridity, so to speak, 
which nothing ever could, or ever will, remedy. 

*€ We shall now add a word or two with respect to his marriage, 
that we may avoid returning again to a subject which has supplied 
libellers with so many calumnies and absurd stories. ' 

‘* Before the ceremony, during the benediction, and ever afterwards, 
they both equally and constantly felt that they were not suited for each 
other, and yet they allowed themselves to be drawn into a marriage, 
which their relations, and the mother of Hortensia more especially, 
conceived to be essentially politic and necessary. From the 4th of 
January, 1802, down to the month of September, 1807, when they 
finally parted from each other, they remained together in all not more 
than four months, and that at three separate periods, with long inter 








vals between ; but they had three children, whom they loved with 
equal affection. ‘The eldest, named Napolean Charles, died in Hol- 
land, on the 5th of May, 1807; Napoleon Louis, the second, was 
baptized at St. Cloud, by bis Holiness, Pope Pius VII., during the 
residence of the sovereign pontiff in France. This is the son whom 
Louis endeavoured to put in his place when he abdicated in 1810. 
The third received the name of Charles Louis Napoleon. 


‘‘ This constraint must appear singular, and would, in fact, be 


incredible in ordinary times; but in those in which they lived, in 
their position, and with their characters, as this work will exhibit 
them, the circumstance will appear less strange.” : 


Surely we might have learnt those reasons of state which 
can now be no longer secrets, for thus chaining together so 
unwilling a couple. 

In the second part we have a history of his accession to the 
Dutch throne, in nothing more satisfactory than the account 
of his marriage. Evidently inveigled into acquiescence by 
Talleyrand, who has yet to suffer the punishment of a life 
spent without principle, either civil or religious, and stained 
with much of the bloodshed which has deluged Europe, he 
seems tu have set off for Holland in a state of despair. We 
are, indeed, presented with accurate copies of the speeches 
made by the emperor, &c. &c. as aforesaid. But when we get 
into Holland, our biographer becomes astonishingly minute. 
From his statement, it appears that Holland was many millions 
in debt, yet at the same time France owed that country a con- 
siderable sum of money, which Louis seems to have expected 
would be repaid. We confess this is conclusive against his 
discernment, it being very evident that ex nihilo fit nihil, 
France was as poor as Holland. Louis, notwithstanding this 
disappointment, laudably exerted himself in alleviating the. 
distresses of his people by attention to the finances, and by 
granting as much facility to commerce as he durst. In every 
exertion he was_ perpetually thwarted by his brother, who con- 
stantly kept spies over him, and who seemed determined to 
plunge Holland into all kinds of difficulty, that the inhabi- 
tants might seek relief in an union with France. The Dutch 


| were, on their parts, obstinately bent against such an union, 


and they quickly perceived that their new monarch was as op- 
posed to it as themselves, they properly appreciated the exer- 
tions which he made, and the vexations which he suffered. 
In every case of calamity, and where his efforts, from the 
nature of them, would not be impeded, his benevolent activity 
deserved every praise, particularly in the dreadful accident 
which occurred in the city of Leyden, and which, being little 
known in England, we here extract from vol, II. 


- 
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! “* Disaster at Leyden. 

** On the 12th of January a shock like that of an earthquake was 
felt at the Hague. A light in the horizon announced a terrible fire, 
It was in the direction of Leyden. The King was hastening thither, 
when he learned, by the return of one of his aides-de-camp, that a 
barge laden with gunpowder had blown up in the midst of the city, 
He hastened his journey, ordered out the garrisons of the neighbour- 
ing places Without arms, and, on his arrival at Leyden, was greatly 
struck with the sad spectacle that exhibited itself to his eyes. 

‘* The Rappersburg is the principal canal in the city. Its finest 
houses are built on the quays that border it. Most of them were 
teaten down, and choked up the canal; the rest of the houses that 
were still standing, threatened to fall ; and from the ruins of those 
that had fallen in whole or in part, issued smoke and flames. A 
similar spectacle occurred in almost every quarter of the city. Eight 
hundred houses were thrown down, or damaged. Many of the inha- 
bitants in great consternation, knowing neither how to act, nor what 
they had still to fear, wandered about the streets with looks bewildered. 
Others remained under their tottering walls with an air of stupid 
unconcern ; and seemed unaffected at seeing the fall of the neigh- 
bouring houses, which their own threatened soon to follow. One 
called for his father, another for his wife or child. Some stood on 
the ruins listening for the cries of the wretched victims not yet stifled, 
crowded round the spots where the voices were heard, aud too fre- 
quently their eagerness proved fatal to the poor creatures, by pressing 
down the ruins upon them. Here was a girl wildly seizing the burn. 
ing fragments, and demanding speedy assistance to remove the 
immense weight pressing upon her mother, whose voice she fancied 
she heard beneath this tomb; and, without being deterred by the 
fear of sinking down the terrible heap, and thus stifling the !ast 
breath of her whom she sought, labouring alone at the impracticable 
task of clearing away the rubbish. Engines were brought from all 
quarters to check the progress of the flames. The members of the 
regency, almost all of whom had to mourn the loss of one or more of 
their family, were obliged to forget their own misfortunes, to solace 


those of others, while the painful suppression of their grief was sufhi- | 


ciently preceptible in their countenances. It was impogsible to give 
assistance to all atonce. ‘ / perceive my father through the ruins; 
but if you do not hasten to assist me in removing the vast weight that 
presses upon him he will quickly perish :* and with this the distracted 
child filled the air with his lamentations. ‘ / hear my mistress's bell, 
said a servant girl ; she is buried alive under the ruins of her house, 
she calls me, she cries for aid, help me to get her out, help me to make 
way into the ruins, for she is suffocating.’ On asudden a man comés 
up with the pews that they have just found one of the prineipal and 
most respectable men in the city, the father of a family; but that his 
legs only are extricated, and as they are endeavouring to draw out the 
rest of the body, it gets buried the deeper in the ruins, In another 
place nothing is heard bot the prayers and complaints of a whole 
school of young children, to whom it is impossible to render any 
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assistance : on people’s attempting to clear the ruins on one side, the 
fire suddenly bursts out beneath their feet, and puts a stop to any 
farther search. A terrible crash is heard, mingled with fresh shrieks 
of alarm: it is a building, already tottering from the accident, that 
suddenly tumbles down. Every window in the place was broken, or 
smashed to atoms; and thus all the bread, wine, flour, and fuod of 
every kind, was rendered useless and dangerous. 

** As soon as he arrived, the King, accompanied by the magis- 
trates ; the director-general of the watterstadt, Twent; his aide-de- 
camp, Krayenhoff ; the colonel of the burgesses, Cuneus ; and some 
officers, traversed this horrible theatre of devastation. He divided the 
men called to assist, into three parties, one for each side of the canal, 
the third for the rest of the city, He increased the number of fire- 
engines, sent for all that were at the Hague, and required assistance 
from Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Dordrecht. He ordered the troops 
in the first place to attend to nothing but getting the sufférers out 
from beneath the ruins ; gave a reward of ten ducats to every person 
who assisted in rescuing any one ; and had the satisfaction of saving 
the lives of many. All who were hurt, when got out, were conveyed 
to the hospital. He ordered his Wooden-house between Leyden. and 
the Hague to be cpened, and appropriated to those families whose 
dwellings had been destroyed. 

“ During this time the engines were playing with much benefit : 
the royal guard and burgesses distinguished themselves by their zeal, 
courage, and delicacy, of which they gave eminent proofs on that 
fearful night. The grenadiers of the guards descended into the abyss 
formed by the burning ruins, to fetch out the sufferers, at the risk of 
being unable to extricate themselves. They assisted the working of 
the engines ; and the extinguishing of many partial fires, and the 
deliverance of many individuals, were owing to their exertions. 

‘* The King, witnessing their zeal and efforts, bestowed on them 
the highest praises. ‘To every citizen who came to ask assistance he 
gave fifty or a hundred men, who set off under the direction of the 
citizen concerned for the recovery of his family, and they were almost 
always successful.” : 


This terrible catastrophe was caused by the explosion of a 
very large quantity of gunpowder on board a barge in one of 
the canals. As all on board lost their lives, what led to the 
accident must remain for ever unknown. 

In the progress of this work, we are perpetually overpowered 
with the minutize of the financial difficulties, and of the vari- 
ous budgets, during the reign of King Louis. The royal 
author is himself aware that he has been too liberal in the sup- 
ply, and apologizes as follows. : 

“ If several pieces, such as this, decrees, letters, proclamations, 
appear useless to foreigners, let them recollect that the purpose of 
this work is to exhibit a picture of Holland, and that a collection of 
the official documents of the day is an essential part of such a work.” 
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The principal events of the day are noticed en passant, but 
no light thrown upon any of them. The decrees against 
trade were more severely felt by the Dutch than by any other 
people, and the king connived at every attempt to evade them, 
or alleviate their effects. How much he felt, the following 
anecdote proves. 


‘¢ The King was conversing one day at Amsterdam with the Rus. 
sian minister, Prince Sergius Dolgorouki, a distinguished soldier, 
devoted to his country and his master, on the inconceivable resistance 
of Holland to the want of all trade. We live on hope, and from 
hand to mouth, as Heaven permits. The Prince, who apparently 
wished to discover whether there was not some secret mitigations of 
the measure of the blockade, answered with a smile: 4h, sire, there 
are ways of compounding with heaven.—Yes, sir, replied the King, 
but not with hell; and changed the conversation.” 





Well, if Louis cannot be a great king, we are sure he was a 
good nurse, and perhaps this is the first instance of a young and 
valiant hero proposing decorations of honour for the exploits of 
the nursery. 


“‘ The King remarked with pain and surprise that many of the 
country-women, instead of bringing up their infants on their first and 
natural food, gave them cow’s milk and pap; and enjoined the 
ministers of religion to use al! their efforts to remove this abuse. He 
interrogated many of the Zealand women respecting this custom; 
and perceived with astonishment that it was become a system among 
a people, whose women are almost without exception excellent 
mothers and faithful wives. The magistrates avowed the inutility of 
their endeavours to alter this practice. The women of Zealand are 
accustomed to wear a sort of half-veil of very fine linen, which falls 
over the back part of the head and the temples, but does not descend 
lower upon the face than the forehead, where it is fixed by a slip of 
gold, which the married women wear on one side of the forehead, 
and the unmarried on the other. Without infringing on this custom, 
the King ordered that those women who suckled their infants should 
alone be permitted to wear a complete circle of gold on the forehead ; 
and that three rich ornaments of this kind should be distributed 
annually to the three mothers who should have suckled the greatest 
number of infants.” 


It appears, however, that resistance was once seriously medi- 
tated, but the majority of the council decided on submission, 
from the improbability of success, and the certainty that great 
exertions would be requisite. It was a cowardly determination 
at,best. Holland, by an alliance with England, might have 
been defended against any force whatever. But Louis seems 
to have had few honest men round him, and was unable to 
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resist the artifices of his brother’s ministers. At last he was 
obliged to go to Paris under pretence of being present at the 
coronation of the mock kings of the day, and there he was 
subjected to incessant complaints and intrigues. 


‘* It was at this period that France made attempts to open a 
ciation with England by means of the Dutch. The King was to take 
a part in itthus. Since his arrival at Paris, it had been continually 
repeated to him that the Emperor had never had any intention of 
uniting Holland to France: that his continual menaces were merely 
stratagems, the object of which was, to impel the English to recall 
their decrees, and to conclude a peace, from the fear of the prodigious 
increase of maritime power that France would acquire, if she seized 
upon Holland : that he would not even take Brabant and Zealand, 
though they were so necessary to the national boundaries of the 
empire: that, so far from it, he would unite to Holland the grand 
duchy of Berg, and even the Hanse Town: that this was too visibly 
for his interest and that of France, for him to be ignorant of it. To 
the King’s ineredulity, and the numerous observations that belied such 
a hope, Champagny answered, ‘ that an implicit obedience to the 
measures of France was required from Holland: that the Emperor 
was hurt at his brother, who owed every thing to him, choosing to 
entertain principles, and adopt a policy, different from his; and that 
he would not alter his opinion, and be reconciled to Holland and the 
King, unless the latter gave him irrefragable proofs of his intention to 
follow implicitly the will and policy of the Emperor: that, as the 
first proof, he required the King to assist in a stratagem, and send 
some person to England, to see whether the threat of a union would 
not determine it to make peace. For this purpose he presented him 
with a copy ofa letter, to be written by him to his ministers ; which 
he rejected with indignation, because in it he was made to say that he 
was convinced of the necessity of the union, &c. However, as the 
minister assured him that it was only a feint, amd was necessary to 
convince the English that this union was inevitable unless a peace 
took place; he agreed to write a letter to this purport to his ministers 
van der Hem and Mollerus ; who, by his orders, sent to London Mr. 
Labouchere, the head of the house of Hope and Co., a man of great 
intelligence, and distinguished by his manners and address. Mr. 
Labouchere, furnished with instructions from the two ministers 
above-mentioned, set off on the 3rd from the Brill, and arrived in the 
evening of the 5th at Yarmouth, and on the 6th at London. He had 
several conferences with the Marquis Wellesley, who answered in a 
written note that England was much interested for the situation of 
Holland ; yet, notwithstanding this, England would not recall her 
decrees of blockade till France withdrew hers, being no more than a 
just retaliation, &c. 

4“‘ The King, thwarted on every side since his arrival at Paris, and 
worn out by a continuance of the most bitter disputes, at length was 
‘axen dangerously il] on the 10th of February. He was attacked. by 
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a nervous fever that threatened his life : but, unhappily for himseif,. 


he recovered.” 


Whoever wishes to comprehend fully the villainous duplicity 
of Napoleon to Louis, may sufficiently learn it in these vo- 
lumes. But. we trust all interest for that family is now expir- 
ing very quickly, and we shall conclude this review of a work, 
which certainly has disappointed our expectations, as already 
explained, with an account of Louis's flight. 


‘© On the ist of July the King was at Haarlem, and had already 
taken the resolution to abdicate ; when he found on a sudden the two 
French regiments return to Haarlem that had been at the Helder, 
They wanted to be quartered in Haarlem, but at length contented 
themselves with being stationed in the neighbouring villages. He 
saw plainly from the motive assigned by the commander of these 
troops, that of returning to the Hague, that this was only a pretext, 
and that it was a military disposition made by the French general, 
since he had found the King at Haarlem with the body of bis guards. 
But the business was decided ; and he saw all this now without 
astonishment, though with indignation. He had to fear that he should 
be arrested, and prevented from withdrawing himself from the Emperor, 
which in some sort would have furnished a plausible pretext for not 
acknowledging the Prince Royal : for ‘ how can this be done, the King 
being alive and present ?’ would infallibly have been said with some 
appearance of reason. Besides, if the King had been in their hands, 
they would have had the means of disavowing the abdication, and 
every act he might afterwards have done: for how could he prevent 
force from publishing what it pleased, however false? how could he 
refute any calumnies ? It was not easy to escape the French agents, 
who were on their guard; however, he succeeded. 

‘* In the night of the Ist of July he set out with general Travers, 
Baron de Jever, captain of his guards, and admiral Bloys van Treslong, 
his aide-de-camp. He had selected these two as the persons in whom 
he could place most confidence. He was in a plain travelling ear- 
riage ; and made such haste that he was at the baths of Toeplitz in 
Bohemia, before the French authorities on the road he took were 
informed of bis departure.” 
nr ner ere 
An Inquiry into certain Errors relative to Insanity, and their 

consequences, physical, moral, and civil. By George Man 

' Burrows, M. D. F. L. 8S. Fellow of the Phys.-Med. Soc. 
of the University of Erlangen, Member of the Royal Medi- 
cal Society of Edinburgh, of the Atheneum of Medicine of 

Paris, of the Mineralogical Society of Jena, &c. 8vo. Pp. 

$20. Underwood, Fleet Street, 1820. 


Or all the disasters by which, in this world, individuals are 
affected, none is more terrible than insanity. Yet perhaps the 
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sane are more affected by it than the patients themselves. 
Very many of these seem to have no perception of their mis- 
fortune, and their cure restores them to reason and to misery. 
Horace’s Cut sic extorta voluptas will occur to every one. So 
that, although it is the duty of the sound in mind to restore, if 
possible, the insane to the proper use of their senses, still, in 
so doing, they relieve rather themselves than the unfortunate 
objects of their care. But this malady, terrible as it is, seems 
more peculiarly to arise from the misconduct of the individual, 
than any of the others which infest mankind. A Typhus is 
perhaps the consequence of a due discharge of the most im- 
portant duties. Some two or three years ago, a clergyman in 
the north, whilst visiting the sick, caught that disorder in so 
virulent a degree, that it carried off the undertaker and the 
nurse, as wellas himself, Jiven where there is an hereditary 
tendency to derangement, proper care may keep off the affec- 
tion. We have an instance before us of one, all whose chil- 
dren, and most of his relatives, have died in confinement, yet 
has he reached the verge of eighty without any attack. Tobe 
sure he is not famed for his wisdom, but 


Posset qui rupem et puteum vitare patentem. 


Yet has he a brother holding a very important office, one 
which particularly requires a sound mind and cool judgment. 
By a most merciful dispensation, when a family are thus af- 
feeted, its members scarcely appear conscious of it. Frequently 
they have an exuberant flow of spirits, and are remarkable for 
beauty of person united to cheerfulness of disposition. If, 
indeed, we were to investigate. the calamities arising from our 
‘own sin and folly—if we could separate them from those infir- 
nities that arise from this state of mortality—if these only were 
left to disturb our tranquillity, this world would still be a state 
of comparative bliss, which we should quit with regret. _ For 
in the earlier ages our more dreadful disorders were not known. 
Gout, scrofula, and the venereal disease are all the conse- 
quences of long-continued intemperance, except, indeed, the 
last-named was not a curse inflicted by providence on the dis- 
solute inhabitants of Italy, 


Gentes prohibito ne fandoque amori deditas. 


It seems to have been the opinion of the illustrious Fracas- 
torio, that it was not brought from the Western world. He 
was the first physician of his day, and says expressly, 


Non ita cernendum nec certe credere par est 
Esse peregrinam. 
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Nor was the disease then propagated by contact ; for he adds, 


| Multos 
Attactu qui nullius hanc tamen ipsam 
Sponte sua sensere luem. 


By whatever natural cause it might be first introduced, it is 
certainly posterior to the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
is now the well-merited punishment of abandoned lust. Of 
insanity it is frequently the cause, and always aggravates an 
hereditary tendency thereto. If these reflections be pursued 
with regard to other disorders arising from intemperance, and 
sometimes from mere acts of folly, we shall find that the 
affictions which can be strictly imputed to providence are 
comparatively few. 

This inquiry into certain errors relative to insanity, is a most 
judicious publication, and written with more judgment and 
discrimination than is usual with medical writers, who gene- 
rally have some system of their own to recommend. Here 
there is nothing empirical. But Mr. Burrows recommends 
what would seem obvious enough, if it had not been actually 
opposed, a union of medical and moral treatment in the cure 
of the insane. Moral means only, or at any rate chiefly, are 
attempted at the Retreat in York, and the results are not favor- 
able. That is, the number of cures there are less in propor- 
tion to those of other establishments. ‘This volume is, besides, 
full of information upon a subject in which most are inte- 
rested. And his two first sections contain the encouraging 
information that cures, especially in recent cases, are more 
frequently to be expected than is usually supposed. This so 
far falls within our own experience, that of many we have 
known under medical care, none have been found incurable, 
some have perfectly recovered, and those only appear imper- 
fectly restored, whose hereditary organization has perhaps 
rendered a complete cure impossible. But, as Mr. B. ob- 
serves, there is a peculiar obstacle to the cure of insanity 
which belongs to that disease above any other. Every one is 
backward to suspect it. If any other disorder be imagined, 
the physician is immediately sent for. Whereas, even to sus- 

ct a relative of madness is often so abhorrent to one’s 
feelings, so liable to make one suspected of improper motives, 
that the disease is frequently permitted to arrive at its acmé 
before any application for assistance is made. Other causes 
of delay intervene, as thus stated by Mr. Burrows, p. 42. 


‘* Derogatory as the exposure is to human nature, yet it cannot, 
nor ought not, to be concealed, that there is another cause too com, 
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monly operating ; and always detracting from that degree of success 
which might otherwise attend the cure of this malady; and which 
rarely applies to other cases ; and that is—the indifference, nay, even 
the disinclination, of the friends of lunatics to-their recovery, The 
prescriptions of remedies is indeed often openly objected to; and 
sometimes is 4 reason for preferring an asylum, where the cure is nei- 
ther professed nor desired. Want of confidence in all human aid, is 
occasionally urged for declining the application of remedies. The ex- 
pence ia the sole objection of many. But it too frequently, I fear, 
arises from less pardonable motives. In fact, pride, suspicion, decep- 
tion, avarice, and caprice, are all oppesed to the free agency of the 
physician in the treating of insanity. Even under these and many 
other disadvantages, we have incontrovertible evidence how great a 
proportion recover, The records both of public and private lunatic 
asylums testifyit. And wereit not when statements militate against 
preconceived notions, that all testimony is pertinaciously rejected ; we 
might have been convinced, thirty years ago, that insanity was cured 
in a ratio equivalent probably to what is experienced in most disorders. 
But it was the predicament of the late celebrated Dr. Willis, in his 
evidence before a Committee of Parliament, in 1780, to be discredited 


when he stated, that nine out of ten cases of insanity recovered, if. 


placed under his care, within three months from the attack. Doubts of 
his veracity were implied by his coadjutors, the physicians attending 
on his Majesty ; and consequently by many others; and, even many 
years afterwards, his account was by some authors impugned and ridi- 
culed. Probably, those who derided Dr. Willis, bad neither his ex- 
perience in this malady, nor his opportunities of treating it in its early 
and therefore most favourable stage ; and few, I am confident, ever so 
fully possessed the essential auxiliaries to success as that physician. 
We now see, that, in situations perhaps less promising, eight in ten, 
and even six in seven recent cases, are reported, and believed to have 
actually recovered!” 

 Trrefragable as the testimony uniformly is, of the great success 
attending the treatment of insanity, even under circumstances gene- 
rally little favourable, I shall take the liberty of adding my own, the 
worth of which I must leave the public to appreciate. 

‘* To detract from the merits of others in the treatment of this ma- 
lady, or to arrogate superior knowledge, is equally contemptible ; yet, 
Ishall venture todeclare my belief, that the utmost success hitherto 
recorded, falls short of that which is attainable. My reason for think-. 
ing so is—that the porportion of cures, upon an aggregate of three hun- 
dred cases in my own practice, exceeds any yet announced. This 
averment, abstractedly, savours too much of egotism ; and might have. 
deterred me from communicating even the fact through a medium 
somewhat popular, were it not that, by withholding it, I should decline 
a proof which my postulate may seem to require. 

‘* Besides, there is little real cause for exultation: for, extraordi- 
Nary as it may appear, no detailed or even general report of the result 
of private practice in this malady has ever been published by any Bri- 
tish author. Ido not recollect one, among the many celebrated in 
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England for his practice or writings on insanity, who‘ fias: elucidated 
the subject by a candid statement of the relative proportion of cures to 
the cases occurring within his personal experience. Consequently, my 
success may be very inferior to that of many of my predecessors, 
with whose abilities or opportunities I pretend not. to compete. 

* A defect so remarkable and unexpected, almost justifies the 
reproach of foreigners —that the many learned English writers, who 
have published on mental affections, have displayed greater fondness for 
speculative disqaisition than practical induction. And hence another 
reason for that general scepticism common in this country, on every 
matter connected with insanity or insane people. Such being the 
case, I shall decline so illaudable an example, and subjoin an epitome 
of my experience, however limited. But as the intention here is 
simply to shew the success which has attended the treatment of insanity, 
I have, in the following synoptic view, confined myself to that object 
solely, What relation the proportions haveto the cure of disease, gee 
nerally, is another consideration. 


TABLE H. 
+ 4 Synopsis of the Result of Recent and old Cases of Insanity. 


| 





Recent Cases Old Cases. 
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Cases. | Cures. | Cases, | Cures. | 
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of Cures. 
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296 | 240 | 242 | 221 54 | 19 | 22 





‘‘ This offers a proportion of cures on the aggregate of all cases, 
of 81 in 100; on recent cases, of Q1 in 100 ; and on old cases, of 35 in 


100.” 


After stating other circumstances which deprive the medical 
attendant of the advantages which he possesses in the ma- 
nagement of other disorders, Mr. B. thinks himself warranted 


in drawing the following conclusion. 


“« We have positive proof of above nine in ten of a large aggregate 
of cases recovering; and this notwithstanding a concurrence of ad- 
verse circumstances, from most of which the treatment of all other 
maladies is exempt, It isa legitimate inference, therefore, that if no 
other impediments than are usually opposed to the successfal fermina- 
tion of corporeal diseases, supervened, the recoveries of cases of insani- 
ty would actually be inexcess. This opinion, which an extensive ge- 
neral practice during five.and twenty years possibly entitles me to offer, 
I have reflectively imbibed. A conclusion so opposite to long establish- 
ed opinions, will, no doubt, be received with some hesitation. But 
let all the facts be set in order, and be dispassionately examined ; and 
I think the premises will bear me out.” 


Having thus shewn, in the first and second sections, that 
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insanity is not only curable, but equally susceptible of a cure 
with any other disorder, in the two next are examined the 
uestion whether insanity be an increasing malady, and whe- 
ther it-be a prevalent one, Here we meet with much very 
satisfactory information, of which, perhaps, the following ex; 
tract will be to all our readers most interesting and pleasing, 
whilst the concluding reflections do as much credit to our 
author’s heart, as the preceding calculations to his head. 


‘© Why the English have been supposed to be more obnoxious to 
mental maladies than other people, I have never, though sedulous| 
inquiring, been able to discover. May not this obloquy have origi~ 
nated in Dr. G. Cheyne’s popular treatise, entitled ‘ The English 
Malady ? ‘There is scarcely a foreign writer whodoes not quote 
his authority for imputing to the natives of this island an extraordina- 
ry predisposition to melancholy ; and particularly to a species of hypo- 
chondriacism, to which Dr. Cheynegave the generic term ‘ Spleen ;’ 
and which foreign nosologists have introduced into their systems, and 


classed by this vernacular appellation. okt 
“« Having once imbibed an opinion, that the English were peculiar- 


ly prone to insauity, it was no violent assumption to infer, that they 
must consequently be most devoted to the practice of suicide. Accor- 
dingly we find divines, philosophers, poets, and authors of all kinds, 
adopting it as an historie fact ; and attaching this crimeas innate in the 
British character. Even the celebrated Montesquieu has condescend- 
ed to become a vehicle of this calumny. 

“* Feeling as a Briton, jealous of the moral, as well as of the religi- 
ous principles of my countrymen, I have before endeavoured to repel 
this charge. 

‘* Suicide being an act generally ascribed to the effect of a distem- 
pered mind, if itexceed more in this than in other countries, the accu- 
sation that insavity is most common inEngland, would in part be jus- 
tied ; but as the imputation of a stronger propensity to the dreadful 
vice of self-destruction, appears to be unjust, it behoves every ene 
who entertains a proper regard to the duties of a Christian and a citi- 
zen, to remove an aspersion that reflects both on his principles and 
his country. Besides, conceiving it to be one among the numerous 
errors on the subject of mental derangement, and particularly affect- 
ing the question respecting the comparative prevalence of the mala- 
dy, it is perfectly regular here to state the evidence which disproves 
‘it, 

‘€ London and Paris possess physical features of greater similitude 
than other cities. The population within the London bills of morta- 
lity much exceeds that within the department of the Seine, in which 
is included Paris : the difference may be about as 10 to 7. The num- 
ber of suicides reported in the London bills of mortality average annu- 
ally about forty. Many, however, who destroy themselves are return- 
ed as /unatic by a Coroner's inquest, and are entered in the list of 
mortality as having died insane ; and thus virtually diminished the sui- 
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cides below the actual number. To ascertain the exact number of 
those on whom a verdict of lunacy bas been returned, but who died 
by their own hands, is impossible. Yet were we to allow one half 
the deaths of lunatics entered in the London bill for 1819, ‘viz. 120, 
to be suicides, and add the whole of the known and supposed suicides, 
viz. 40; and grant that 40 more were unaccounted for, still the to. 
tal would be only 200: this makes the ratio of suicides in London 
to Paris, about as 2 to 3, though the population is as 10 to 7. 

‘“* Atthe eventful era of the French revolution, and for some years 
after, the lunatic establishments of France were inundated by the 
victims of that great event. For the same reasons suicide arrived at 
a terrible frequency. We will pass over that period of horrors, as in. 
commensurable with any other. To borrow the language of the 
annual report of mortality of the twelve municipalities of Paris, in 
1813, in speaking of the number of drowned, ‘ For ten years 
says the report, ‘the numberof drowned amounted, annually, to 
5 or 600. The diminution to 243 is ascribed to the watchfolness of 
the police, and to the care of the Council of Health having perfected 
_and multiplied the means of succour.’ 

‘¢ Now it is well understood, that those who are reported, drowned, 
in Paris, are mostly considered to have met a voluntary death ; for the 
occupations of its inhabitants very little expose them to that accident. 
The acknowledged suicides, together with the drowned, amounted, in 
1813, to384. The number returned as drowned, in London, aver- 
ages only about a 100 in the year. They who are acquainted with the 
Thames and the Seine, and the active scenes of business on the one, 
and_ the listless passage of floats of timber with the baths and washing 
stages stationed on the other, can well appreciate the contrast and the 
probable difference in the number of real casualties happening on éi- 
ther. When, therefore, 310 are reported as drowned in the Seine in 
1817, and the suicides were about equal, a pretty accurate guess may 
be ventured, astotheordinary number of suicides in Paris. In the 
four first months of 1819 they amounted to 124: at the end of June 
the number had arrived at 199. So frequent, indeed, had suicide be- 
comethroughout France, that a petition was presented last May to the 
Chamber of deputies, praying forthe revival of the ancient law against 
this crime ; and asa proof of its prevalence, it was stated, that four 
cases of self-destruction had occurred in one day in the city of Lyons! 

‘* What a frightful picture of human nature ! What a lesson to 
those who would subvert religion and the Jaws! ‘ Reflection ;’ a 
journalist, justly observes, ‘in minds devoid of religious sensibility, 
must frequently turn to fierce desperation, and produce the very. deeds 
against which it was designed toshield us.’ Such has been the conse- 
quences resulting from the state of public opinion and morals in the 


French people.”’ — 

Mr. Burrows subjoins a table, by which it appears that the 
proportion of suicides to the population was, in 1817, a maxl- 
mum in Prussia, being at Reichenback sixteen in a thousand ; 
whilst at Paris the ratio is only 0.42, and in London 0.2 in that 
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number. This is attributed to the distresses and indignities 
inflicted on the inhabitants by the French. Many, possessed 
of finer feelings, considered death as-the only refuge from the 
disgrace they had been compelled to submit to. In the fifth 
section, Mr. B. shews insanity to have diminished, in conse- 
quence of the improved treatment. Of course the number 
of persons becoming insane must vary from circumstances ; 
but by a better mode of treatment, so many of these are cured, 
that the number of persons continuing insane are greatly 
diminished. The principal improvements are these. Gentle 
usage, the application of moral means, and of medical reme- 
dies. The necessity of the last is proved by the following 
considerations. ‘The constant reaction of the stomach and 
head, in cases of derangement, must be obvious to every ob- 
server, The patient has either a ravenous or depraved 
appetite, sometimes none whatever. That a full stomach 
habitates the operations of the mind, has been long al- 
lowed. But it is not less true, although not so generally 
noticed, that a full mind disturbs the operations of the sto- 
mach ; and if at the universities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
when young men were reading hard and anxiously for exami- 
nations, they would, at the same time, live low, we should not 
have to lament those frequent cases of mental alienation which 
now occur, particularly at Cambridge. But we recommend 
this hint to all studious persons. 

The three next sections are chiefly technical, yet exceedingly 
valuable, especially the observations upon the proper size of 
public asylums. The recommendation of setting apart a cer- 
tain portion of these buildings for epileptic patients, will, we 
think, be readily adopted in future. For it is a most consoling 


fact to know, that every asylum is now short of its usual num-" © 


bers, and that Bethlem and St. Luke’s, which usually had a 
long list of expectants, are neither of them, at present, full. 

But the ninth and tenth sections are peculiarly interesting. 
The first of these discusses the question, whether religion be 
a cause or an effect of insanity. The next is on the efficacy 
of religious instruction of lunatics. On the first question, 
Mr. Burrows enters évidently with caution, and we think that 
hehas rather withheld his own opinions on the subject. He 
has left his readers to draw inferences for themselves, rather 
than given a decision of his own.. The wonderful influence of 
religion upont the mind is allowed, and the following observa- 
lions are particularly just. 


“ In England, where the mass of the people are piously and morally 
aclined, and where the liberty of theological discussion and religious 
No. 266, Vol, 58, July, 1820. Li 
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cides below the actual number. To ascertain the exact number of 


those on whom a verdict of lunacy has been returned, but who died 
by their own hands, is impossible. Yet were we to allow one half 
the deaths of lunatics entered in the London bill for 1819, ‘viz. 120, 
to be suicides, and add the whole of the known and supposed suicides, 
viz. 40; and grant that 40 more were unaccounted for, still the to. 
tal would be only 200: this makes the ratio of suicides in London 
to Paris, about as 2 to 3, though the population is as 10 to7. 

‘“* At the eventful era of the French revolution, and for some years 
after, the lunatic establishments of France were inundated by the 
victims of that great event. For the same reasons suicide arrived at 
a terrible frequency. We will pass over that period of horrors, as in. 
commensurable with any other. To borrow the language of the 
annual report of mortality of the twelve municipalities of Paris, in 
1813, in speaking of the number of drowned, ‘ For ten years’ 
says the report, ‘the number of drowned amounted, annually, to 
5 or 600. The diminution to 243 is ascribed to the watchfolness of 
the police, and to the care of the Council of Health having perfected 
_and multiplied the means of succour.’ 

“¢ Now it is well understood, that those who are reported, drowned, 
in Paris, are mostly considered to have met a voluntary death ; for the 
occupations of its inhabitants very little expose them to that accident. 
The acknowledged suicides, together with the drowned, amounted, in 
1813, to384. The number returned as drowned, in London, aver- 
ages only about a 100 in the year. They who are acquainted with the 

hames and the Seine, and the active scenes of business on the one, 
and_ the listless passage of floats of timber with the baths and washing 
stages stationed on the other, can well appreciate the contrast and the 
probable difference in the number of real casualties happening on éi- 
ther. When, therefore, 310 are reported as drowned in the Seine in 
1817, and the suicides were about equal, a pretty accurate guess may 
be ventured, as to theordinary number of suicides in Paris. In the 
four first months of 1819 they amounted to 124: at the end of June 
the number had arrived at 199. So frequent, indeed, had suicide be- 
comethroughout France, that a petition was presented last May to the 
Chamber of deputies, praying forthe revival of the ancient law against 
this crime ; and as a proof of its prevalence, it was stated, that ‘four 
cases of self-destruction had occurred in one day in the city of Lyons! 

‘« What a frightful picture of human nature ! Whata lesson to 
those who would subvert religion and the Jaws! ‘ Reflection ;’ 3 
journalist, justly observes, ‘in minds devoid of religious sensibility, 
must frequently turn to fierce desperation, and produce the very. deeds 
against which it was designed toshield us.’ Such has been the conse- 
quences resulting from the state of public opinion and morals in the 


French people.” — 

Mr. Burrows subjoins a table, by which it appears that the 
proportion of suicides to the population was, in 1817, a maxi- 
mum in Prussia, being at Reichenback sixteen in a thousand ; 
whilst at Paris the ratio is only 0.42, and in London 0.2 in that 
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number. This is attributed to the distresses and indignities 
inflicted on the inhabitants by the French. Many, possessed 
of finer feelings, considered death as the only refuge from the 
disgrace they had been compelled to submit to. In the fifth 
section, Mr. B. shews insanity to have diminished, in conse- 
quence of the improved treatment. Of course the number 
of persons becoming insane must vary from circumstances ; 
but by a better mode of treatment, so many of these are cured, 
that the number of persons continuing insane are greatly 
diminished. The principal improvements are these. Gentle 
usage, the application of moral means, and of medical reme- 
dies. The necessity of the last is proved by the following 
considerations. The constant reaction of the stomach and 
head, in cases of derangement, must be obvious to every ob- 
server, The patient has either a ravenous or depraved 
appetite, sometimes none whatever. That a full stomach 
habitates the operations of the mind, -has been long al- 
lowed. But it is not less true, although not so generally 
noticed, that a full mind disturbs the operations of the sto- 

mach ; and if at the universities of Cambridge and Oxford, 

when young men were reading hard and anxiously for exami- 

nations, they would, at the same time, live low, we should not 

have to lament those frequent cases of mental alienation which 

now occur, particularly at Cambridge. But we recommend 

this hint to all studious persons. 

The three next sections are chiefly technical, yet exceedingly 
valuable, especially the observations upon the proper size of 
public asylums. The recommendation of setting apart a cer- 
tain portion of these buildings for epileptic patients, will, we 


think, be readily adopted in future. For it is a most consoling 


fact to know, that every asylum is now short of its usual num-' 
bers, and that. Bethlem and St. Luke’s, which usually had a 
long list of expectants, are neither of them, at present, full. 
But the ninth and tenth sections are peculiarly interesting. 
The first of these discusses the question, whether religion be 
a cause or an effect of insanity. The next is on the efficacy 
of religious instruction of lunatics. On the first question, 
Mr. Burrows enters evidently with caution, and we think that 
he has rather withheld his own opinions on the subject. He 
has left his readers to draw inferences for themselves, rather 
than given a decision of his own. The wonderful influence of 
ligion upon the mind is allowed, and the following observa- 
lons are particularly just. 
_“ In England, where the mass of the people are piously and morally 


lined, and where the liberty of theological discussion and religious 
No. 266, Vol, 58, July, 1820. Li 
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worship is tolerated, every variety of ‘scliism and sectarism abounds, 
_ Consequently, numbers exchange one.form of faith for another ; and 
hence the work of proselytism is exceedingly prolific, This in truth is 
the great predisposing cause to what is designated religious madness.” 

** In whatever nation religion is duly respected, and freedom of 
“Opinion and worship is tolerated, although there will be found,-on the 
aggregate, fewer lunatics; yet there will be the greatest number, whose 
malady, if not originating positively in religion, is complicated with 
_Teligious impressions, In France, where it is too evident to every 
traveller, that no sense of religion exists, except among old people, 
we have the authority of Dr. Esquirol, that religious fanaticism, which 
formerly occasioned so much insanity, has almost ceased to have any 
influence. In more than six hundred lunatics in La Salpetriere he 
discovered only eight ; and in three hundred and thirty-seven admitted 
into his own private asylum, he recognizes only one whose malady 
was supposed to arise from that cause !” 

“* Neither is it in these enlightened times imputed, it is to be hoped, 
because a deranged person is a papist, or a protestant of the established 
church, or a sectarian, or even a pagan, that he is consequently prone 
to insanity. The tenets entertained and promulgated, may be highly 
dangerous to the happiness of proselytes, though innocuous to those | 
bred in them. Error, till it be known to be such, bears the sem- 
blance of truth. Therefore, he who follows with sincerity that form 
of religion which he has been accustomed to consider as the true one, 
till he begin to doubt, is not likely to have either his conscience or un- 
derstanding disturbed on that account. But if doubt arise, and he 
questions himself, or.is questioned on points of doctrine which he bad 
cherished as orthodox ; he may in the misgivings which ensue and in 
the uncertainty whether the old or new path be the right, unless he 
have-a very strong mind, find himself in interminable perplexity. It 
is in this statethe intellectual faculties are most apt to aberrate. The 
ideas then become fugacious, the conduct corresponds, and insanity is 


developed.” 


This, then, we assume to be the true state of the case, 
namely, that religious insanity takes place in the transition 
from one set of opinions to another. Now it is evident, that 
if the opinions to which the proselyte is passing be of a more 
consolatory nature than those he leaves, there.will be no cause 
for agitation, and therefore none for insanity. Or if the 
opinions of one side be strongly and diametrically opposed to 
those of the other, whilst no preponderating arguments are 
produced in favour of either, the conflict thus caused ina 
serious mind may easily be conceived to produce derangement. 
Henceamong the Romanists and Quikers insanity from religious 
causes is rare. The first are taught from childhood to confide 
so completely in the guidance’ of their priest, and they $0 
readily obtain consolation by his absolution, that their minds 
resemble a stagnant pool through which no clear stream eve! 
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flows, and whose surface is never refreshed by the gale. The 
latter, waiting for internal impulses, and trained by habit to 
quietism, is no more disturbed by the important discussions 
which ‘take place around him, than the animal which grunts 
under his windows by the military band that marches past. 
From ‘these observations it will readily appear what religious 
opinions, when first entertained, will most probably derange 


l 
! the mental faculties, If a Jew begins to suppose that Jesus 
; may be the Messiah, the conflict between his original faith and 
his new conviction would be very severe. So if a Romanist 
y once doubt of his church’s authority, and perceives that its 
, great dogma, transubstantiation, is an absurdity impossible for 
y revelation to teaeh, the total subversion of axioms long held 
sacred, and the uncertainty of mind thence produced, may 
i, well harass the spirits in a dangerous degree. But there are 
d among Protestants certain opinions which seem more directly 
re to tend to this unfortunate termination, than both the cases 
ly above-mentioned. These are, the calvinistic opinions and the 
sé @ doctrine of assurance. Whoever is brought up in the first, 
ne 


and taught from infancy to regard himself as one of the elect, 


- may pass through a long life, in comfortable security. But if 
€ ” > * 7 ° * 

‘ an adult should imbibe these principles, and, dealing sincerely 
“dl with himself, endeavour to ascertain whether he be or nota 
ad a «reprobate, the alternations of hope and fear, the certainty of 
in (| to-day, succeeded by the despair of to-morrow, together with 
he the total absence, according both to Calvin and Beza, of any 
It # criterion or test whatever, may well unseat the firmest under- 


[he standing, and must inevitably affect a weak one. The doctrine 
yi HM of assurance was first taught as indispensably necessary unto 

salvation, but the dreadful consequences so frequently recur- 
se, HH ting have at last induced its advocates to allow that itis a 
ion #% favour vouchsafed only to peculiar saints or favourites of hea- 
hat # ven. Now the maddening influence of these two religious 
ore fi dogmas is too generally experienced to require any proof. Nor 
use need we travel for instances out of the record, the volume 
the # beforeus. Mr. B. tells us, indeed, that these mental affec- 
1 to #% tions are common to all religious systems, but the instances 

he gives are clearly confined to one. It is, indeed, evident, 
that in a state of transition from calvinism to general redemp- 
tion, the mind must;- by every step, be rendered more and 
more cheerful. It is passing from the gloom of despond-to 
the light of hope. So that the’ believers in general redemp- 
tion are remarkably free from the austerity and self-torture, 
Which marks one division of these christian fatalists, as they 
lso are from the desperate licentiousness of the other. The 
Lie 
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following instance recorded by Mr. Burrows is very strong, but 
we are sorry to know, very common. 


«© EXAMPLE IV. 

‘* A young lady, aged about 22, not the only. member of her family 
marked by a natural genius, but of acutely nervous sensibility and de. 
licacy of constitution, had, from living in a state of affluence, retired 
with her mother to a modest cottage in a beautifully sitaated village; 
where she soon deeply engaged herself in every pursuit that an ardent 
imagination and pure philanthropy dictate. She was the instructress 
of the poor, and the comforter of the distressed. In short, she was an 
enthusiast in every opinion she adopted or duty that she undertook.. In 
this frame of body and mind, a minister not less remarkable for his 
zeal than for his persuasive powers in enforcing certain theological te. 
nets, settled in the same place. Struck with his discourses, she gradual. 
ly imbibed his doctrines, though very opposite to those she had been 
taught. She grew very disquieted ; and although becomingly pious and 
attentive before, henceforth she devoted herself entirely to theolo- 
gical studies ; but without interruption of those good works in which 
she was ever engaged. Her health, however, soon suffered by the 
extraordinary ardour she displayed in the performance of the various 
duties she had now undertaken. To wean her from pursuits which 
were evidently making as great inroads on her peace of mind as on 
her corporeal system, she was removed to the sea side. Here her case 
was unfortunately mistaken. Her health gtew worse, and her spirits 
more unequal; Shereturned home: and it wasat this period she wrote 
to a physician in a contiguous provincial city, not less distinguished for 
his private qualities than his love of science, the letter inserted in the 
margin.* 


‘; *® Dear Sir, 

‘«¢ The benevolent and persevering attention which I saw you exercise 
Jast summer for my unhappy friends, induces me to think, that any op- 
portunity of doing good is welcome to you ; and that you will not, on 
account of its length, and the time it may occupy, refuse to read the 
statement of a case which I think requires a fuller explanation than or 
dinary. 

‘* I am not, I hope, prompted to write to you by the despicable 
wish to speak of myself, but by a sincere desire to profit by your assis 
tance in avoiding errors, and becoming as useful as the measure of my 
talents will permit. 

‘| believe your penetration must have discovered, when my mother 
consulted you for me, that I concealedsome part of my disorder from 
you ; and you probably conjectured the hidden part was a mental dis 
ease, since whatever terrors infirmity of body may bring on, weakness 
of mind, I believe, only can produce an excessive fear of human opt 
nions. 

‘s It was early decided by a medical friend of my family, that ™) 
constitution was extremely irritable ; a sentence which was quite 10 
comprehensible to me, till experience too well explained it. 1a) 
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contending against morbid feelings and perceptions, as this simple but 
elegant appeal ; or giveamore clear prognostic of what waslikely tohap- 
pen. In fact, about a fortnight after it was written, a severe paroxysm 





earliest childhood my spirits were very weak, andI frequently shed 
tears, though when asked by my mother what was the reason, I could 


never giveany. However, I feltthat I wanted something. Perhaps 
t the discipline used for me was not exactly suited ; but I know not how 
8 it could have been otherwise, since my mother’s natural character was 


n @ as different as possible from mine ; so that no experience could lead her 
a tounderstand me. My outward appearance was exceedingly calm, so 
8 @ that I resembled more the statue of a child than one alive. My mo- 
* @ ther thought that so much apparent moderation needed no correction, 
l- #@ and she did not know that I wanted all the assistance that the most 
0 @ watchfal care could give me. As this was the case, I was too much in- 
ud HH dulged, I believe. As a father, Sir, you will comprekend many little 
o- @ things, that toanother mightappear ridiculous, andthey will not appear 
ch unimportant to you because they are childish, Amongst your children’s 
he H books there may, perhaps, be one of Scripture History, with prints, 
us HH and amongst them one of Nebuchadnezzar in his state of degradation, 
ch i very ill executed, and probably ridiculous enough. When I was ve- 
00 @ ry little, perhaps before I could read, my mother found me crying vio- 
as¢ HM lently over this print ; and on enquiry, found it was because I 
nls HM thought I might at some time or other become like this. king. She 
ote HM laughed at me very naturally, and I felt much relieved, and thought 
for HB there was no danger. Yet, if I am not mistaken, I had then felt, for 
the IM the first time, that fear and abhorrence of evil, which has never till 
lately been sufficiently strong in my mind to produce good. 

‘““ The clergyman of my native place isa very good man. His 
doctrines were inthat country almost universally considered as metho- 
distical ; yet they are to be found in almost every page of the Bible, 
and at this time are preached, J believe, in almost every pulpit, from 
o that of the University to that of the most obscure village, as the doc- 

tines ofthe church of England. Opposition had perhaps inflamed 
his zeal, and induced him to dwell more on faith than morality ; and 
twas very seldom that we heard him explain and enforce the inti- 
mate union between them. ~His sermons made considerable. impres- 
ion on my mind ; but the violence, rather than the warmth of his 
wanner, made it a painful one ; and it was not productive of any ac- 
lve effect. : 

e When I was about twelve years old, my sister, a child of extra- 
ordinary talents and virtues, died at the age of fourteen, with Chris- 
lan hope and joy, Her death, succeeded as it was by a train of fami- 
) misfortunes, very much withdrew my mother’sattention from me; 
‘td I became most completely at my own disposal. In ayear or two 
t my fell into extreme indolence. In this slavery I have remained till 
ine "thin ‘a few days, not without almost constant self-abhorrence and 
my me severe struggles. 

‘ Your knowledge, Sir, must make it unnecessary for me to de- 
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‘* Nothing can s0 truly delineate the state of a fine but erratic mind ° 
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of mania followed. In a short time she was carried to , to 
be under the care of the physician to whom the letter was addressed, 
** ‘With all the seeming candour which pervades her statement,, 
some art is apparent. She alludes to the tenets of the clergyman, of 
her native place, which she denies having had, when a child, ‘ any 
active effect’ on her, in the very terms which she would, had she had 
courage, have described the effect of the new doctrines she bad recent- 


ly heard ; and which had actually produced on her mind the. imprese.... 


sion she deprecates. . 3 i: 

** In about three months, the case appearing confirmed insanity, 
she was removed to lodgings near town, to be under my care. In 
this stage I first saw her, She was past the sense of all moral atten- 





scribe the debility of constitution, the stupidity of understanding, and | 


the insensibility of heart, which are the consequences of sloth, From 


these, assuredly, nothing but the mercy of Gop could deliver me.. ,, 
This I have long resisted, though I have seen it in the beauty of the... 


material creation, heard it from the lips of human genius, and felt it in 
the application of the Scriptures by my conscience. 

‘« Now, that I have conquered my sinful habit, and have reason to 
hope that ‘ more grace will be given ,’ I have still some very pain- 
ful apprehensions. The weakness of my understanding is such, that. 
a short calculation, or a few moves at chess, gives me a violent head- 
ache, and a universal trembling. ‘The activity and force of my ima- 
gination appear to me such, that if I were left to myself, there. is. no. 
extravagance of which I could not be guilty. I have happily found 
some little active employment ; but when I am doing any thing which 


is merely mechanical, I feel as if (without having any intention of re- . 
moving) as though it were impossible for me to keep my seat. When, 


at such times I can find an opportunity of reading a few verses in the 
Bible, I feel immediately quite calm. But I cannot quite avoid the 
fear that I should abuse even the medicine of life. [ have happily, in my 
brother, a friend, on whose strength of mind and goodness of heart 
I can rely, with perfect confidence ; but he, perhaps, wants some of 
that peculiar knowledge and experience, which may be necessary. for 
me. A sensation of sickness, which accompanies my most impatient 
feelings, and a degree of restlessness at night, gives me some hopes, 
that, by the aid of medicine, I might be placed in a more secure state, 

‘* You will, I hope, excuse the length of my letter, as 1 thought 
it right to give you a true and sincere statement of my course of life, 
as far as regards this subject. ) 

‘* T must add, that nothing but my belief of your confidence in the 
sacrifice which has been made for the sins of the whole world, could 
have induced me to make this disclosure. If I had not this faith, the 
knowledge of my offences would be death tome; and I cannot en-. 
dure that any person who does not possess it, should know them. 

I am; dear Sir, _ 
, Your obliged humble servant. 

“«* T must observe, that a fear of alarming my mother, prevents my 

communicating this letter to her.” : 
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tions : her intellectual faculties were wholly absorbed ; consciousness 


was denied; volition only seemed to be exercised. But. in.her solilo- 
quies, or rather ramblings, what slie said betrayed the inward work- 
ings ; and that all her thoughts were bent on religious subjects,. She 
was, however, eventually cured. 

«With the restoration of her understanding her religious enthusi- 
asm subsided ; and she again resumed all the elegantand lighter accom- 
plishments of which she was mistress, but had long neglected. Asa 
convalescent, she remained some weeks under my direction. Then, 
contrary to my earnest advice, she returned to her usual place of resi- 
dence.- Former associations were renewed ; and she was allowed to 

ursue her own inclinations. Her health soon again became disordered : 
shortly she imbibed the most frightful and delusive impressions ; and 
she was threatened witha complete relapse intoher former mental ma- 
lady. In this stateI found her, when requested to visit her in the 


county of --———. Fortunately, the means prescribed preserved her 
from this calamity. 


Connected with this subject, Mr. B. properly notices the 


frequent bad effects arising from disturbing young minds with’ 


controversial divinity. This preposterous attempt has fre- 
quently produced insanity, but still more frequently, a total 
aversion from religion altogether. It is quite sufficient that 
young people should learn the creed of their parents. As they 
consider that to contain the trath, it becomes their duty, and 
we are all pretty well agreed as to moral practice. To exa- 
mine controversial points, and exercise that doubtful and dif- 
ficult right, the right of private judgment, are exeftions of 
which very few indeed are capable, After all the boasting, 
and the supercilious pretensions now so common, the faith of 
most, even disputants, is nothing but an unavoidable acquies- 
cence in the opinions of some favourite leader. But not to 
dilate on a subject for which a better opportunity of discussing 
may hereafter occur, we will subjoin the just and excellent 
observations of our author, which, coming from a medical 
man, may obtain, as they certainly deserve, serious attention. 


‘“« The self-described precursory state of the patient (Example IV.), 
is indeed an-affecting but just commentary on that condition to which 
the finest mind is often reduced in a young enthusiast, by attempting 
to attain hyper-perfection. Nothing can more correctly represent the 
im Mental agitation and alarm experienced when doubts are raised, and 
the perceptions diverge, but resolution no longer exists for self- 
xamination. 

‘* Although no system of morals can be stable that has not religion 
for its base ; yet there are social as well as spiritual obligations, which 
our duties in this life impose ; and which are essential to the preser- 
vation of a due equilibrium of the faculties, mental and bodily, of the 
Constitution : which side soever the balance is suffered to preponde- 
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rate, the corresponding functions will sympathize, Unfortunately, 
the duties of social life are almost always abandoned by religious 
enthusiasts: and they appear to think this is essential to salvation. 
They become, therefore, fiequent sacrifices to intense abstraction ; of 
which a natural consequence is—insanity. 

‘¢ Those opinions we imbibe in infancy, and which have grown 
with our growth, rarely exuberate and run into extremes. So like- 
wise, that to which our corporeal system has been habituated, can be 
endured without disorder ; while, in the economy of one, a stranger 
to it, it proves a violent poison. Thus it is with the intellectual 
system. I never yet met with an instance of insanity from mere 
religious impulse ; except where innovations bad been attempted in 
an established belief, or where it had produced deep remorse in the 
breast of one who had sinned beyond hope. 

*¢ Were I to allege one cause, which I thought was operating with 
more than another, to increase the victims of insanity, I should pro- 
nounce, that it was the overweening zeal with which it is attempted 
to impress on adolescence, the subtle distinctions of theology, and an 
unrelenting devotion to a dubious doctrine. I have seen so many 
melancholy cases of ycung and excellently disposed persons, of 
respectable families, deranged from either ill-suited or ill-timed reli- 
gious communication, that I cannot avoid impugning such conduct as 
an infatuation, which, as long as persevered in, will be a fruitful 
source of moral evil. The old Romans knew human nature better: 
they had a Jaw which forbad any person entering upon the sacerdotal 
office before the age of fifty. ‘This was to prevent theological discus- 
sions before an age was attained when a bad effect was not to be 
apprehended. If such studies were likely to disturb a Roman, under 
fifty, we may judge the probable influence on a modern of fifteen or 
twenty. Seriously, this practice is an alarming error: it is growing 
to an excess fatal to the preservation of intellectual sanity ; and, ina 
manner, especially dangerous to, the rising generation.” 


Respecting the propriety of administering religious instruc- 
tion to lunatics, it is well observed, that a congregation all in 
a state to join in the exercise of the same devotional acts, and 
to hear exhortations on the same subjects, cannot be obtained 
in a hospital, however extensive. Individually applied, and by 


a person of judgment, religious topics may have very beneficial . 


effects. Yet this can scarcely make part of a system. The 
experiment, however, is in the course of trial, and we hope the 
results will be faithfully given. But we apprehend that when 
the medical attendants report a patient capable of attending 
divine service, it may be understood as signifying CURED. 


The eleventh section contains suggestions respecting legisla- 


tive regulations of lunatic asylums, &c. Here so many minu- 
tie, yet of high importance, are examined and detailed, that it 
is impossible to do the subject any justice by an extract. ‘That 
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there should be some legislative superintendence over mad- 
howses, many recent cases, especially that of the asylum at 
York, most satisfactorily proves; that this superintendence 
should not interfere too far, is no less necessary. Here is.the 
difficulty. How shall the controul be efficient, and yet imper- 
tinent interference excluded ? In the appendix the abstract 
reports of several asylums are given. That at Glasgow is oa 
ticularly commended. But when we viewed it, about three 
years ago, some improvements were very apparent, particularly 
a more strict attention to the directions of the medical gentle- 
men, and to the pauper lunatics. 

Here, however, we must conclude our review of this very 
sensible volume. It was an actof common humanity to dwell 
on a subject so important to human nature ; and the ability 
which Mr. Burrows has evinced in the performance of this 
arduous task, will be readily appreciated by our readers from 
the quotations given. There is indeed, some objections to his 


style, an apparent fondness for hard words and strange ones. 


But a little more use of his pen will cure him of these macule, 
and we strongly recommend a perusal of this Inquiry to all 
concerned in the distressing subject. 


A 


George the Third, his Court and Family, 2 vols. 8vo. London. 
Colburn and Co. 1820. 





THERE are feelings and sensations which mock all descrip- 
tion, and which defy all the power of analyzation. ‘They are 
of that overpowering nature as completely to absorb and anni- 
hilate every lesser emotion; and with despotic power they 
sway the empire of the mind. Such are the emotions with 
which we take up the pen to review the reign of his late Majesty 
—to pay our just tribute of applause to his character, and to 
hold up his example as a pattern to future sovereigns—as an 
encouragement to them to “ go and do likewise.” Such are the 
emotions with which we contemplate a reign unparalleled in 
paaere and in the magnitude of the events which character- 
zed it. 7 

Perhaps no monarch ever ascended a throne under more 
@ lattering circumstances than George III. ; certainly no prince 

was ever more popular at the commencement of his reign. 
He found the nation engaged in a war, which, by the vigour 
of the councils of his illustrious grandsire, had been conducted 
latterly with an energy and success that had at once exalted 
the naval and military glory of this country, and humbled the 
hide of our enemies to the dust. ‘ In all the colonies,” says 
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an historian, ‘* our land forces had defeated the, French ; 2 at... 


sea the enemy had lost, during successive en gements, more 
than a’ hundred ships of war, of which a third were, ships, of ,,, 


the line, and the rest considerable frigates. In her trade, as, 
well as in her battles, the ‘power of France was diminished, 
while British commerce rode protected by the strength of her 
naval supremacy.” 
coming to the crown added to the general joy. He was. the 


first king of the House of Brunswick who had been. born , in... | 


England; and his accession was hailed with genuine and 
heartfelt satisfaction. 


The first public act of the new sovereign tended to confirm | 


the partiality with which he was viewed by his people, and to 
exhibit him in that character which he ever after maintained, 
of a PATRIOT KING. His declaration to the council was 
fraught with just and generous sentiments. 


‘* He lamented the death of his grandfather, especially at that 
critical juncture ; modestly alluded to his own insufficiency, but 
declared his determination to follow the impulse of the tenderest 
affection for his native country, depending upon the, advice of the 


lords of the council, and resolving to make it the happiness of his life . 


to promote the glory and welfare of the empire, to preserve and 
strengthen the constitution both in church and state, and to prosecute 
the existing just and necessary war with all vigour, but with a due 
regard to the bringing it to an honourable and lasting peace. ‘ The 
loss that I and the nation have sustained,’ said he, ‘ by the death of 
the king my grandfather, would have been severely félt at any time ; 
but coming at so critical a juncture, and so unexpected, it is by 
many circumstances augmented, and the weight now falling on me 
much increased. I feel my own insufficiency to support it as I wish ; 
but, animated by the tenderest affection for my native country, and 
depending on the advice, experience, and abilities of your lordships, 
and the support and assistance of every honest man, I enter with 
cheerfulness into this arduous situation, and shall make it the business 
of my life to promote in every thing the glory and happiness of these 
kingdoms, to preserve and strengthen the constitution both.in church 
and state ; and, as I mount the throne in the midst of an expensive, 
but just and necessary war, I shall endeavour to prosecute. it in the 
manner the most likely to bring on an honourable ard lasting peace 
in concert with my allies.’ ”"—Vol. i. p. 186, 187. 


Certainly terms more appropriate could not have, been 


sélected. We are informed that the monarch, on his arrival at, 


St. James’s, after the demise of his grandfather, was presented 
“ by Mr. Pitt with a paper, on which were written a few sen- 
tences, which the minister hinted might be proper to repeat to 
the Privy Council. The king thanked Mr. Pitt for this con- 
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f 


siderate measure, but observed, “‘ that he had previously viewed. 


the subject ‘with some attention, and had already prepared the 


heads of what he should ‘say at the council table.” (p. 185). r 


Weare sure, whatever Mr. Pitt might have suggested, it would 
not have been more applicable, or reflected more credit upon 
the youthful sovereign. | 

The first speech of his Majesty to the Parliament was 
marked with the same patriotic sentiments. ‘ Born and 
educated in this country, | glory in the name of Briton ; and 
the peculiar happiness of my life will ever consist in promoting 
the welfare of a people, whose loyalty and warm affection to 
me I consider as the greatest and most permanent security of 
my threne.” Such was the first public declaration of the 
king from ‘his throne; how well every succeeding action of 
his life evinced his sincerity, his sorrowing people can well. 
testify. His surrender of the hereditary revenues of the crown, 
and the securing the independence of the judges, were early 
indications of his confidence in the love of his subjects, and 
his regard for the constitution. They at once refuted the 
absurd reports which were circulated relative to the principles 
of toryism and arbitrary power, which his tutors were said to 
have inculcated; and gave a flattering promise of future 
excellence. 

So much has been said relative to the education of our late 
Monarch, and such was the effect of the report on that subject 
upon the politics of his. reign, that it would be unpardonable 
in us were we entirely to pass over the circumstances connected 
with it. In oar notice of them, however, we shall endeayour 
to be as brief as’ a wish to be perspicuous will admit. 











“ In 1743, when scarcely six years old, the young prince displayed 
such abilities that he was taken from the nursery, and placed solely 
under the care of his first tutor, Dr. Francis Ayscough, afterwards 
Bishop of Bristol, and who was, perhaps, in some measure indebted 
for this high office to the interest of Lord Lyttleton, whose sister he 
narried. ' But independent of this, the worthy. Doctor appears, by 
his modesty and candour, to have been well qualified for his duty, as 
exemplified in a letter to the learned and pious Dr. Doddridge, 
written in 1744, where he says, ‘ I thank God, I have one great 
tcouragement'to quicken me in my duty, which is the good dispo- 
lion of the children intrusted to me; as an instance, I must tell 
ou, that Prince George (to his honour and my shame) had learnt 


yy pages in your book of verses, without any direction from me.” 
Ol. 1. p. 88. 


Thus early was a love of piety, and a remarkable degree of, . 


iplication evinced by the late king; and no doubt that, fami- 
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liar intercourse which his royal parents kept up with many of 
the dignitaries of the charch, contributed much to foster the 
love of religion in the mind of the youthful prince ; and to 
give him that ardent and sincere spirit of devotion, which 
shone so brightly in every period of his life. 

In the work before us many anecdotes are detailed of the 
domestic habits, and mode of living, of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales. One is told of 


«* Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Salisbury, who holding his visitation in 
Buckinghamshire, and confirming the young gentlemen at Eton, 
received an invitation from the Prince and Princess of Wales, to dine 
with them at Cliefden; and he said that nothing was ever more 
pleasing than their ease and condescension. They dined quite in a 
family way, and after dinner the children were called in to the dessert, 
and were made to repeat several beautiful passages out of plays and 
poems; and, upon the whole, he never passed a more agreeable day 
in all his life.” Vol. i. p. go. 


In 1749, Lord North, father of the subsequent premier, was 
appointed governor to the prince ; and “ on the 30th of Sep- 
tember in that year, Lord Bute was fixed at Leicester-house, 
he on that day kissing hands as a lord of the bedchamber.” 

Frederic prince of Wales, died on the 20th of March, 1751, 
very unexpectedly, and much to the regret of numbers 
amongst every class of the people. His death was occasioned 
‘“¢ by a pleuretic disorder, in consequence of a cold which he 
caught in Kew Gardens. <A few days before his death he sent 
for his late Majesty, and embraced him with great tenderness, 
uttering this remarkable expression ; ‘ Come, George, let us 
be good friends, whilst we are suffered to be so.’ Shortly after 
the funeral of his royal parent, Prince George was removed 
from his mother, and resided with the king at Kensington ; 
and on the 20th of April following, he was created Prince of 
Wales and Earl of Chester. ; 

The Prince did not remain long at Kensington, but returned 
to Leicester House ; Lord Harcourt was appointed his go- 
vernor, aud the Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Hayter, preceptor. 
Mr. Stone and Mr. Scott were the sub-governor and preceptor. 
At this time those political jealousies commenced, which laid 
the foundation for much future uneasiness, and were produc- 
tive of much unpleasantness to the sovereign, and disadvantage 
to the nation. It was the object of each party to obtain the 
direction of the education of the heir apparent ; and whilst 
Lord Harcourt and the Bishop exerted all their influence to 
detach the affection of the youthful prince frem all those who 
had enjoyed the favour of his deceased parent, and by their 
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examples and discourse, imparted sentiments of disrespeet 
towards the Princess, their adherents assiduously propagated a 
report that Messrs. Scott and Stone, (who were supposed to 
act under the influence of Lord Bute, who was a great favourite 
of the Princess), inculcated jacobite principles ; and predicted 
disastrous consequences to the nation, from the books, prin- 
ciples, persons, and conversations, by which the mind of the 
young heir was likely to be biassed. 

In November 1752, Lord Harcourt represented to the King 
that tlie children of the Princess were in “ the way of imbibing 
dangerous notions, &c. That he had no authority, and could 
do no good, unless Stone, Cresset, and Scott, were dismissed.”* 
The attack upon Cresset proved that the object was political, 
as he had nothing to do with the Prince’s education. Minis- 
ters had designed his place for another person, but as the 
King had adopted the Princess’s recommendation of Cresset, 
he was dragged into the quarrel. The King referred the 
charges against the sub-governor and preceptor, to his cabinet, 
who, after hearing the defence of the party accused, dismissed 
the charge. 


** Tt is a curious fact that Lord Mansfield, then Mr. Murray, and 
the Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Johnson, were implicated in the charge, 
and obliged also to defen themselves, which they did most trium- 
phantly. Yet the charges were persevered in, the governor and pre- 
ceptor threatening to resign, unless Messrs. Stone, Scott, and Cresset 
were dismissed. But the king was convinced that there was no 
foundation for the assertion, that these gentlemen were instillin 
arbitrary notions into the mind of his grandson, and therefore he 
accepted the proffered resignation, appointing the Earl of Waldegrave 
to succeed Lord Harcourt, and the Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. 
Thomas, to supersede the preceptor.” 


The Duke of Bedford was determined however, not to let 
the matter rest here, and he afterwards brought it forward in 
the house of Lords; but only three peers and one bishop voted 
with him on the subject. , 

It is evident that this affair was a mere party intrigue. The 
management of the Prince’s education was supposed to be 
productive of interest both at the time, and in prospect, and was, 
therefore, an object of ambition. The charges against the 
gentlemen concerned, were clearly proved to be unfounded, 
and if we may judge of the principles of the tutors from the 
conduct of the pupil; if there is any truth in the precept, that 





* Malcombe’s Diary. Dec. 28th, 1752. 
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« as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” certainly there never 
were persons better calculated for the task than those who im- 
‘printed the first lessons upon the ductile mind of the youthful 
prince. : 

We have the following notice of the Youthful Prince, in the 
- work of which we are now giving an account. 


** 1753. On the gth of January the bishop of Peterborough was 
appointed preceptor to the Prince of Wales, and gave great. satisfac. 
tion to the Princess, from the extraordinary care, and proper manner 
manifested in' his conduct, whilst the royal children loved him, and 
were much pleased with his instructions. na’t 

‘« The’course of education was now of the most beneficial kind; 
~and the public were fully satisfied, that the Prince, instead of being 
separated ‘from his remaining parent, should be especially under her 
care, whilst completing his elementary initiation into literature and 
politics. Leaving those subjects to the proper persons, it was the 
Princess’s care to educate him in the protestant principles, and constant 

ractice of religion, in which she was ably assisted by Dr. Stephen 

ales, whom she appointed clerk of the closet, whose task was cer- 
tainly much lightened by the natural disposition of his youthful pupil, 
affectionate and gentle, and free from every appearance of vicious 
propensities.—In the plan, however, of keeping the Prince exempt 
from the vices of the age, there was, perhaps, too much and unneces- 
sary strictness; as it went so far as even to restrain him, with a few 
exceptions, from al] intercourse with the young nobility, confining his 
knowledge of the world to books, and the social circle at Leicester 
house, which, though select and cheerful, as well as unrestrained, 
was not adopted to give that manliness of character necessary for a 
monarch, and might have been productive of much evil, had not the 
Prince’s own natural resolution, since denominated obstinacy, preserved 
him from acquiring that milkiness of character which might have been 
expected. 7 

“« Though Lord Bute did not at present hold any ostensible situa- 
tion about the Prince, yet he took part in his education ; and, it is 
said, that from him, the Prince derived his principal knowledge of the 
constitution ; Bute actually drawing his subjects. for, conversation 
from Blackstone’s Commentaries, which that learned judge permitted 
him to see in MS., and even to lay before the Prince for his perusal. 
vol. 1. p. 142;143. 


This peried presents so many pleasing traits in the character 
of our lamented king, that we could dwell upon it fcr ever. 
Our limits, however, will not permit us to indulge in the reca- 
pitulation of the dawn of those many virtues which, in their 
maturity, so largely contributed to the happiness of his people. 
We must refrain from indulging the bent of our feelings, and 
return to the point at which we had arrived, where we com- 
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menced., this, we trust not unnecessary, nor uninteresting, 
digression. 

Before we close the scene on the period of our lamented 
sovereign’s youthful days, we must ‘copy one anecdote, which 
reflects equal credit on his piety,and his discernment. 


** The young Prince early displayed a taste for general literature, 
but particularly for controversy ; and he was so pleased with Leland’s 
admirable view of Deistical Writers, that he purchased one hundred 
copies, solely for the purpose of distributing them wherever he thought 
they might be useful ; manifesting a degree of judgment, discrimi- 
nation, and liberality, scarcely to be expected so early in life. It 
was about that time too [1754] that he first patronized the late Earl 
of Liverpool, who had attracted public notice by the verses which he 
wrote at Oxford on the demise of the. Prince of Wales.” vol. 1. p. 


149. 


We now return to that period when George III. assumed 
the government of the British Empire ; and, as the work before 
us professes to bea personal memoir, and not a political history, 
we shall, for the present, lay it on one side whilst we take a 
rapid review of the politics of the late reign. 

There is no doubt but that George III. ascended the 
throne with a determination to break through those restrictions 
in which his grand-father and great grand-father had been held 
by the whig aristocracy. Nothing is more certain than that 
those monarchs were mere “ cyphers on the throne ;” the 
real power was vested in afew great families, who ruled the 
sovereign with a rod of iron ; filled every office from the hi 
est to the lowest with their creatures; and proscribed all who 
dared to differ from them in sentiment or principle, from coming 
within the verge of the court. Nay, so jealous were they of 
any attempt on the part of the sovereign to ) emancipate himself 
from this ** worse than Egyptian bondage,” that to enjoy the 
personal favour of the king, was sufficient to exclude any 
individual from office, except he was introduced by great 
management on the part of the sovereign. Several curious 
instances of this spirit are noticed in the work before us, but 
our limits will not permit us to insert them. 

The first alarm given to the party then in possession of 
power, was the appointment of Lord Bute to a seat at the 
council table. On the resignation of Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, 
his Lordship became prime minister; notwithstanding all the 
influence of the Duke of Newcastle in the cabinet : and faction 
was from that moment busy in endeavours to misrepresent not 
only the measures of government, but also the motives of the 
king. That discontent which had slumbered since his Majesty’s 
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accession, and which had only been vented by means of hints 
and inuendoes, was now openly expressed.—Lord Bute was 
~ accused on account of his being a Scotchman ; he was charged 
with a design to govern England by means of his countrymen; 
and represented, at the same time, as being himself governed 
by the Princess Dowager. Under the auspices of Lord Bute, 
a termination was put to the war in which the king found the 
country engaged at his accession, by the treaty of Fontainbleau ; 
and the terms of this treaty were another fruitful source of 
abuse against that nobleman. His opponents even went so 
far as to affirm, that French gold had purchased our compliance 
with, what they termed, the disgraceful articles of that treaty, 
Certainly a more absurd accusation never was made ; when we 
reflect, that the negotiator of that treaty, on our part, was the 
Duke of Bedford, one of the chiefs of the whig party. But 
faction is in general short sighted; and in its eagerness to 
attain its point, frequently overshoots the mask. 

Soon after this peace was concluded, Lord Bute resigned his 
situation, The astonishment both of his friends and foes was 
very great at this unexpected step. It was one for which the 
nation was by no means prepared ; and, as is always the case, 
innumerable accounts were given, all from indubitable autho- 
rity, of the motives which actuated him. One assertion, how- 
ever, was hazarded, which, however unreasonable, however 
opposed to FAcTs, made a strong impression on the nation, 
through the artifices of faction, and has been perpetuated even 
to the present day. It was, that the retirement of the minister 
was rather pretended than real; and it was said that he now 
directed those measures in secret, which, in public, he appeared 
totally unconnected with. Nothing was more unfounded than 
this chimera of secret influence. Jt never existed; but it af- 
forded a powerful hold for faction, and it was not suffered to 
be neglected. 

Sir Francis Dashwood, who had been appointed, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when Lord Bute succeeded the Duke of 
Newcastle as First Lord of the Treasury, also resigned that 
office. Mr. Grenville succeeded to both situations, and Lords 
Halifax and.Egremont were the Secretaries of State. A seat 
in the cabinet was offered to Mr. Pitt, but the terms he in- 
sisted on were so inconsistent with the king’s honour, and the 
dignity of the crown, that it was impossible to comply with 
them. ‘ He demanded the removal of every person who had, 
in any manner, been engaged in making the peace ; and even 
required that the terms of the treaty should be meliorated. 
The king answered, he would never withdraw his protection 
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from those whose conduct he approved, or reprobate measures 
which he had sanctioned with his approbation.” 

At this distance of time we are at a loss to conceive, at first 
sight, the occasion of that popular animosity which: was excited 
against the administration of Lord Bute. A little reflection, 
however, makes it clear. His Lordship is supposed to have 
formed ‘ the plan of breaking the phalanx which constituted 
and supported the ministry, and of securing the independence 
of the crown, by a cuca exertion of the constitutional 
prerogative.” He had, in part, effected this, and the party 
whose yoke he shook from off the shoulders of the sovereign, 
lost no means in blackening his reputation, and spared no 
pains to vilify his character, The great popularity of Mr. 
Pitt, too, was thrown in the scale against the unpopularity of 
the Earl; and no wonder that the latter kicked the beam. It 
was reported that the former was sacrificed to the latter, 
though nothing could be more untrue. He did not rejoice at 
Mr. Pitt’s resignation ; on the contrary, he observed, in a 
letter to Lord Melcombe, that, ‘ whatever private motives of 
uneasiness he might have in the late administration, he was 
far from thinking the dissolution of it favourable, in the pre- 
sent minute, to the king’s affairs.’ And we may be permitted 
to add, that the resignation of Mr. Pitt most likely preserved 
his popularity. The country had been taught to expect terms 
of peace which the enemy never would have acceded to; and 
by the secession of Mr. Pitt from the ministry, Lord Bute, to 
use his own words, became answerable for ‘* the miscarriage 
of another’s system, that he (Pitt) himself could not have 
prevented.” Had Mr. Pitt remained at the head of the cabi- 
net, in all probability he would not have obtained better terms 
than were obtained at Fontainbleau; and if he had not, his 
popularity, which was raised and fostered by the war, would 
have been gone for ever. 

It is painful to reflect upon the events of that period which 
elapsed between the resignation of Lord Bute and the com- 


mencement of the American war. The sovereign, with the: 


best of hearts, and the purest motives, was sacrificed to the 
base passions of a faction, and the demagogue Wilkes was 
upheld and encouraged in his vile and incendiary efforts to 
create confusion, and to excite sedition. The common council 
and livery of the metropolis took the part of this factious hy- 
pocrite, and in the Guildhall of London, a memorial of ma- 
gisterial insolence, and of kingly forbearance, is yet perpetuated. 
Singular-contrast ! On one side stands the monument of the 
man who saved England from revolution ; and, whilst he was 
No. 266, Pol. 58, July, 1820. Mm 
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the advocate of the people’s just rights, was also the firm 
assertor of the sovereign’s just prerogatives—opposite is the 
statue of that Lord Mayor, who took advantage of his official 
situation, to insult his sovereign. And inscribed on the pedes- 
tal is that insolent harangue, or rather remonstrance, which 
he dared to address to his king. The men who voted the 
erection of the monument to Pitt, ought to have displaced 
the statue of Beckford. We have witnessed scenes somewhat 
similar in our days. We have a Wilkes, a Sawbridge, an Oli- 
ver, and a Beckford. But fortunately for us, the ministers of 
the present day have had a little more firmness than was dis- 
played by those who wielded the power of government in the 
days of Wilkes. One of our demagogues is now paying the 
penalty of his crimes in durance vile ; another is dismissed 
from the ‘senate to insignificance and—Fleet Street ; whilst a 
third---oh ! that third, is compelled to act the part of a knight- 
errant, and, like a second Quixote, to ride about the world in 
search of adventures, to prevent his popularity from making 
itself wings and flying away. 

We shail now proceed to give a detail of the causes which 
led to the war with America, and the final separation of the 
thirteen colonies from Great Britain---a war 


‘* Most foul, as at the best it is, 
But this mast foul, base, and unnatural.” 


For it was a war of children against the parent ; of the pro- 
tected against the protectors; of the benefitted against the 
benefactors. 

~ The first: ostensible cause for, the contest between the colo- 
nies and the mother country, was given on the 10th of March, 
1764; when a series of resolutions were brought into the 
House -of Commons for regulating the trade of the colonies, 
and for imposing duties on certain articles of their commerce. 
‘Fhese: resolutions were passed without opposition, and they 
formed the basis of an act which was afterwards framed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer also introduced another 
resolution for introducing a stamp duty into the colonies ; but 
this was not carried further at that period. The intelligence of 
these proceedings, as soon as it arrived in America, gave fresh 
vigour to the men who had long contemplated and planned the 
independence of that.country. It appears from the examina- 
tion of Joseph Galloway before the House of Commons, and 
from various contemporary accounts, that as early as the year 
1754, the independence of the colonies was contemplated by 
some of the inhabitants, and the proposed taxation now gave 
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them an opportunity of extending their views, and of uniting 
in one object the refractory and ungrateful transatlantic sub- 
jects of Great Britain. At the instigation of these men, the 
luxuries which had been supplied by the mother countries 
were banished from their houses, and it was resolved to send 
Dr. Franklin to England as agent for the colonies. 

This appointment eventually contributed most materially to 
the unfortunate issue of the differences between the two 
countries. Franklin, though a philosopher, was of a cold- 
blooded, revengeful disposition, and private pique as much 
influenced his conduct on this occasion as a sense of public 
wrong. In the year 1773 the publication of the letters of 
Governor Hutchinson and Secretary Oliver took place. These 
letters were addressed by those officers to Thomas Whately, 
Esq. M. P. and private secretary to Mr. Grenville. They con- 
tained a representation of the conduct of the people of Mas- 
sachusets, which was described in most likely very appropriate, 
though not very flattering colours, and severe measures were 
recommended for the adoption of the mother country.. These 
letters fell into the hands of Doctor Franklin, and were by 
him transmitted to Boston. As might have been expected, 
the sensation they excited was of a most hestile nature to the 
governor and his secretary. A petition and remonstrance was 
agreed upon by the House of Representatives, and forwarded 
to his Majesty. In this document they charged their governor 
and lieutenant-governor (to which office Mr. Oliver had been 
lately promoted) ‘* with being betrayers of their trust, and of 
the people they governed, and of giving private, partial, and 
false information. They also declared them enemies to the 
colonies, and prayed for justice against them, and for their 
speedy removal.” Dr. Franklin, in person, communicated 
this petition and remonstrance to the privy council, who, after 
hearing counsel on both sides, acquitted the governor and lieu- 
tenant governor. Mr. Wedderburn (afterwards Lord Lough- 
borough) was counsel for Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Oliver, and 
in the discharge of his duty on that occasion, he pronounced 
the celebrated philippic against Dr. Franklin, which rankled in 
his heart, and occasioned him internally to vow that, from that 
moment, he would strain every nerve to procure the separation 
of the colonies from the mother country. This speech of Mr. 
Wedderburn’s has been reckoned as one of the most finished 
pieces of oratory in the English language. He charged the 
Doctor with obtaining the letters by unfair means. ‘ The 
letters could not have come -to Dr. Franklin,” said the 


orator, “by fair means ; the writers did not give them to him, 
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nor yet did the deceased correspondent, (Mr. Whately) who, 
from our intimacy, would have told me of it. Nothing, then, 
will acquit Dr. Franklin of the charge of obtaining them by 
fraudulent or corrupt means, for the most malignant purpose, 
unless he stole them from the person who stole them.” 

Before this examination before the privy council took place, 
Mr. Whately, the gentleman to whom the letters were ad- 
dressed, had paid the debt of nature. A dispute arose between 
his brother, Mr. W. Whately, and Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Temple, respecting the manner in which the publication of 
these letters had been procured. This dispute was followed 
by a duel; and, to prevent further mischief, Dr. Franklin 
assumed the sole responsibility of sending them to America, 
Alluding to this part of the transaction, Mr. Wedderburn in- 
dignantly exclaimed, 


‘© But he not only took away the letters from one brother; he 
concealed himself till he had nearly occasioned the tnurder of the 
other. It is impossible to read his account, expressive of the coolest 
and most deliberate malice, without horror. Amid these tragical 
events, of one person nearly murdered, of another answerable for the 
issue ; of a worthy governor hurt in his dearest interests ; the fate of 
America is in suspense. Here is a man who, with the utmost insen- 
sibility of remorse, stands up and avows himself the author of all, 
I can compare it only to Zanga, in Dr. Young's Revenge. 


«Know then ’twas I : 
I forg'd the letter—I disposed the picture— 
I hated—I despised—and I destroyed.’ 


** T ask, my Lords, whether the revengeful temper attributed 
by poetic fiction only to the bloody African, is not surpassed by the 
coolness and apathy of the wily American ?” 


The manner in which Franklin obtained possession of these 
documents, is yet to be related... About that period Dr. Hugh 
Williamson, of New York, was sent over to London, as agent 
for the Academy of Newark, in the state of Delaware. He 
suspected, it seems, that a correspondence hostile to the inte- 
rests of America, was carried on between Governor Hutchinson 
and some members of the British cabinet. -He resolved to 
possess himself, if possible, of the letters ; and the manner in 
which he did so is thus recorded in a pamphlet lately published 
in. New York, containing a memoir of Dr. Williamson, by Dr. 
Hosack, of that city. 


‘* He had learnt that Governor Hutchinson's letters were deposited 
in an office different from that im which they ovght regularly to have 
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been placed ; and having anderstood that there was little exactness 
in the transaction of the business of that office, (it is believed it was 
the office of a particular department of the Treasury) he immedi- 
ately repaired to it, and addressed himself to the chief clerk, not 
finding the principal within. Assuming the demeanor of official 
importance, he peremptorily stated that he had come for the last 
Jetters that had been received from Governor Hutchinson and Mr. 


Oliver, noticing the office in which they ought regularly to have been’ 


placed. Without a question being asked, the letters were delivered, 
The clerk, doubtless, supposed him to be an authorized person from 
some other public office. Ur. Williamson immediately carried them 
to Dr. Franklin, and the next day left London for Holland. © 

_‘* I received this important fact from a gentleman of high re- 
spectability, now living ; with whom, as the companion and friend 
of his early days, Dr. Williamson entrusted the secret.” 


That Dr. Williamson was the person who furnished Frank- 
lin with the letters, we believe is correct. But we have reason 
to believe that they were not obtained in the way here stated, 
but by means of practices equally ‘* fraudulent and corrupt.” 
The mode, however, in which they were obtained, is of little. 
moment. It is certain that they were published in violation of 
prwate and public faith, and that Dr. Franklin’s resentment for 
the severe, but deserved chastisement he received from Mr. 
Wedderburn, materially contributed to foment the differences 
between the cojonies and the mother country into acts of open 
hostility on the part of the colonies, particularly when aided 
and abetted by the faction who had long wished to effect their 
independence. 

It neither falls within our plan, nor will our limits admit it, 
to give a detailed account of the occurrences of this war. 
Our object is only to exhibit the leading features of the reign, 
and to vindicate some of the measures which have been so 
loudly censured from the aspersions of interested party writers, 
who have so distorted and misrepresented the current of events, 
that, te read their venal_and partial accounts, we should be led 
to think it was the reign of a Nero or a Caligula we were pe- 
rusing, instead of the ennals of the mild and beneficent 
monarch, George the Third. 

No event of the late reign has been more generally repro- 
bated than the measures which led to the American war ; and 
yet itis remarkable that when the taxation of America was first 
proposed, no opposition was evinced; and those who were 
afterwards such strenuous assertors of the rights of America, 
appeared to be ignorant that those rights had any existence ! 
In fact, both right and reason were clearly in favour of the 
measures adopted by the British government. The Americans 
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had, in several instances, acknowledged the supremacy of the 
British legislature. ‘* The practice of imposing taxes by au- 
thority of Parliament on the transatlantic dominions, was not 
new; it had been used ever since their establishment, not to an 
extent sufficient to afford great advantage to the country, yet 
abundantly sufficient, so far as precedent can be required, to 
support the right of the mother country to draw pecuniary 
resources from her dependencies.”* Besides, America was 
deeply in debt to this country for the protection which had 
been afforded to her against herenemies. A debt of one hun- 
dred millions had been contracted by England in her defence. 
She scarcely ever defrayed the expences of her civil govern- 
ment; and from time to time grants of money had been made 
toher. Where, then, was the gratitude which prompted the 
colonies to refuse to contribute to the assistance of the mother 
country at a period when she was just emerging from a war, in 
which millions had been expended for their service? And 
where was the consistency of the patriots who afterwards des- 
canted so loudly, if not learnedly, on the rights of America, 
but who suffered the first steps to be taken without remark or 
opposition ? 

The rights claimed by the colonies, and the arguments by 
which they were endeavoured to be enforced, were very well 
suited to independent states, but were not at all applicable to 
colonies. ‘‘ Certain abstract propositions were assumed and 
descanted on with a violence adapted to a cause already secure 
of partizans, and requiring only a plausible vindication ;” and 
the very advantages which the colonies had derived from their 
connexion with Great Britain, were made use of as arguments 
against the-rights of the latter. The event we are all acquainted 
with. The revolutionary war commenced in the assertion of 
the independence of the colonies, and ended with the acknow- 
ledgment of that independence by England. This acknow- 
ledgement was forced upon the British government by the 
violence of opposition, ata time when the “ United States” 
could not have carried on the contest two months longer. 
Their resources were exhausted ; their army dissatisfied ; dis- 
sensions reigned among their officers, and disunion existed in 
their councils. A vigorous prosecution of the war must have 


ended it in our favour; but the opposition in this couutry suc-. 


ceeded in changing the popular opinion, which had hitherto 
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* See the Rights of Great Britain asserted, and the statutes there 
enumerated, from the 12th. of Charles the Second to the 6th ot 
George the Second. 
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been decidedly favourable to the war; and some disasters 
which attendéd our arms, more from the nature of the coun- 
try, than either the talents of the American commanders or 
the valour of their troops, aided the cause of the discontented 
in this country. The ministers who had conducted the war 
resigned ; and peacé was concluded, not by the first adminis- 
tration which succeeded, the prime mover of which (Mr. Fox) 
had boasted he had a peace in his pocket, but by the second. 
By this peace the independence of America was acknowledged, 
and the thirteen colonies were for ever separated from the 
British empire. | 

The steadiness with which the king pursued this war, has 
subjected him to much obloquy ; and he has been accused of 
being an obstinate, self-willed man, with tyrannic principles, 
which, not being able to exercise upon his subjects at home, 
he endeavoured to exert with full scope in the colonies. The 
charge is false and calumnious. We have seen that the pre- 
tence on which the Americans justify their resistance was un- 
founded ; we have seen that a disposition for independence 


existed long before any attempt was made to tax the colonies ;' 


and that when the first effort was made for that purpose, no 
opposition whatever took place. Indeed, ‘ the right of taxing 
America seemed at this period so incontestible, that any per- 
son who had insinuated the possibility of opposition before the 
measures were actually adopted, would have been considered 
the wildest of speculatists.” ‘The charge of tyranny is clearly 
false ; and with respect to that of obstinacy, what would have 
been thought of a king of England who had surrendered his 
just and legitimate colonial rights, or assented to such a mate- 
rial dismemberment of his empire without a struggle ? 

The question as to the policy of recognizing the indepen- 
dence of the colonies is quite another thing. For our own 
parts we believe the Americans have been the only losers, and 
we the only gainers, by that recognition. Still, we maintain 
that no king of England could have acted differently in the 
same circumstances. | 

Our domestic history from this period to the year 1784, was 
a continued scene of political cabal and party intrigue. The 
events must be familiar to our readers. The king was, for a 
short. period, enthralled ; but the coalition of Lord North cnd 
Mr. Fox, and the celebrated India Bill of the latter, opened the 
eyes of both prince and people. The ministers were dis- 
missed; Wixtu1am Pitr was called to preside at the helm of 
State, and a new and glorious era in British history commenced. 
This immortal statesman immediately turned his attention to 
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repairing the evils occasioned by foreign wars and internal 
dissensions. He restored our finances to a state of efficiency 
and vigour ; he promoted the interests of our manufactures, 
and extended our commerce to every quarter of the globe ; he 
restored confidence, and re-established credit ; and the British 
nation, under his auspices, was rapidly advancing to riches and 
honour, when the French revolution, like a * blasting desola- 
lation,” broke out, and threatened with destruction the fairest 
prospects of happiness ever raised. 


(To be continued.) 
ee ed 
MISCELLANIES. 


LETTERS ON LOCKE’S ESSAY ON GOVERNMENT. 
LETTER IV. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Reviéw. 
Sir, 

Mr. Locke having endowed men with property, next proceeds to 
treat of the ‘* paternal power,” and I really think that in the com- 
mencement of this chapter he attempts a quibble which is not war- 
ranted either by facts, or by any legitimate coustruction of the sense 
in which the word ‘* paternal’’ is used by those whose principles Mr. 
Locke opposes. This gentleman thinks it ought to be termed “‘ parental 
power,” because, “‘ whatever obligation nature and the right of gene- 
ration lays on children, it must certainly bind them equal to both the 
concurrent causes of it.” And he adds, “‘ had but this one thing been 
well considered, without looking any deeper into the matter, it might, 
perhaps, have kept men from running into those gross mistakes they 
have made about the power of parents.” I really think, if Mr. Locke 
had ‘‘ well considered” the mode of succession to estates and titles of 
every description, both private and public, from the prince to the 
peasant; which runs in the male, not the female line; the former 
uniformly taking precedence of the latter, even if there should be a 
difference in the ages to any amount, in favour of the female, he bim- 
self would not have ‘‘ run into the gross mistakes,” which I think he 
has committed. In the regulations of families I have no objection to 
grant Mr. Locke's proposition is correct ; at least inthe main. The 
obedience of children is due to doth their-parents ; ‘‘ the positive law 
of God every where joins them together without distinction ;” and 
the Old and New Testaments are equally plain in their injunctions on 
this head. But it is not the regulations of families, but of commu~ 
nities, which Mr. Locke and his opponents are considering ; and in 
these latter the males have the supremacy. Although in some states 
the executive power is sometimes vested in a female, yet who ever 
heard of a female legislature, or a female government ? Unless, there 
fore, Mr. Locke could have produced a more urgent argument than 
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this, his opponent’s hypothesis would have stood uninjured and “ un- 
scattered” from his attacks. Indeed, so weak is Ais assumption, that 
it does not hold good to the extent he carries it, even in families, 
For in them the husband and father, as the head, has the chief sway ; 
the wife and mother owing him the same obedience which the children 
should pay to her. Thus egregiously has this philosopher blundered, 
in treating of this simple duty of children to parents, and vice versd, 
It shews how the wisest men may be led away when arguing in sup- 
port of any favourite hypothesis. | 

Mr. Locke again comes to his favourite subject of the natural 

uality of man ; and he says, 

‘© Though I have said above, that all men by nature are equal, L 
cannot be supposed to understand all sorts of equality. Age or virtue 
may give men a just precedency ; excellency of parts and merits may. 
place others above the common level; birth may subject some, and 
alliance or benefits others, to pay an observance to those to whom 
nature, gratitude, or other respects may have made it due. And yet 
all this consists with the equality which all men are in no respect of 
jurisdiction or dominion one over another, which was the equality I 
there spoke of, as proper to the business in hand, being that equal 
right that every man hath to his natural freedom, without being sub- 
jected to the will or authority of any other man.” 

This paragraph contains a contradiction. For if ‘‘ nature” renders 
it necessary for some individuals to ‘* pay an observance’’ to others, 


the former are, as far as that observance goes, ‘* subjected to the will, 


or authority” of the latter. Nor is it true, in fact, that any man is 


entitled (in Mr, Locke’s sense of the words) to his ‘* natural freedom, , 


without being subjected to the will or authority of any other man.” 
Mr. Locke, indeed admits that ‘‘ children are not born in this full 
state of equality,” because till a certain age they must be subject to 
their parents ; but he contends ‘‘ they are born to it.” Now they 
are neither born to i¢ nor im it. The authority of the parent com- 
mences with the birth of the child; but there is anotber authority, 
that of the government of the country of which he isa native. And 
let him be born in what state he may, or under any form of govern- 
ment, there will be some persons to whom he must be subject ; who 
will rank as his superiors, and to whom be must “ pay an observance.” 
There is nothing which has done so much injury to society as this 

doctrine of equality... _It-was the creed of John Ball, who took for 
his matto, 

‘© ‘When Adam delv'd and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ?” 
And has not even novelty to recommend it. It flatters, however, the 
natural vanity of man; and a demagogue who preaches equality is 


sure to find followers. I am persuaded that Locke little contemplated . 


. the evils which must result from the doctrines he has so incautiously 
inculcated. I do not mean to class him with the Hunts and the 
Woollers of the present day, for I am well aware that his intentions 
were pure; though, at the same time, I must say, I think his work 
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has done scarcely less mischief than the -efferte of those notorious 
demagogues have effected. They have misled the rabble only ; but 
numbers of the ‘‘ higher orders,” misled by a name, and feeling a 
conviction that Locke could not promulgate any dangerous doctrines, 
have been led to sanction principles most inconsistent with the welfare 
of civil society. 

What, for instance, can be more pernicious to the very well-being 
of a community, than the teaching the individuals who compose it, 
that they have no natural superiors ; no one to whom they owe alle- 
giance; no one who has a natural right to exercise any authority over 
them, to inflict any penalty, or take any steps for the prevention or 
punishment of crime? Every man is a natural born subject of the 
state of which he is a native; the governors of that state havea 
natural authority over him, and he must obey them. He has, indeed, 
the option of leaving that country, and going to some other; but, if 
he chooses to remain, he has not the option of being subject to the 
government or not; whilst he remains, that he must be perforce. 
And if he is refractory, he can, and will be punished by laws which 
he had no hand in making ; by rulers whom he had no hand in choos- 
ing. If, indeed, he prefers leaving the land of bis birth and residing 
under a foreign dynasty, he may be said to have a sort of a choice as 
to his governors, but it is only a negative one, and one from which he. 
will derive no benefit. For, after all, he must be a subject; and 
there will then be those, who, with a natural right to rule, will exer- 
cise authority and exact from him obedience. : 

The subject of natural rights is a labyriath in which many a poli- 
tician wanders till he is inextricably entangled. There are few who 
appear to perceive, that all the natural rights of man (allowing as 
many as you please) are merged in his civil ones, That he is, in 
short, a member of a mutually-dependent society, and not an isolated 
being, living, like the wild beasts of the forest, by plunder and depre- 
dations. 

Leeds, July 16, 1820. BRITANNICUS. 


a IE 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sik, 

I cannot but regard this country as peculiarly unfortunate in respect 
of internal commotions during the last few yeats. \An unusual 
degree of turbulence has existed throughout the kingdom, which 
those in power have not repressed with proper vigour, and those out 
of power have encouraged with a fearlessness of consequences as 
unpatriotic as immoral. The blood which has been unfortunately, 
but necessarily shed on these eccasions, should have been an appalling ° 
consideration to many of the latent instigators of these nefarious pro- 
ceedings. Man perhaps cannot, or dare not, cal] them to an account, 
but He who seeth in secret most assuredly will. When it was de- 
clared in the House of Commons that his Majesty ministers knew 
by whom pecuniary means had been supplied to the conspirators of 
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Cato Street, to the men who intended a change of ministers, at least, 
by the efficacious mode of murder, none of the usaal motion makers 
of the House got up to move for information, and the ministers with 
that forbearance, from whatever cause arising, which has ever marked 
their proceedings, and weakened their party, gave no clue by which 
the nation could point out the worst of the conspirators. However, 
the rebellious proceedings at Glasgow and the conspiracy in London 
alarmed the country at large, and the well disposed united in pre- 
ferring the constitution, under any ministry, to improvements pro- 
jected by the most worthless, and executed by the most ferocious of 
the people. We then began to flatter ourselves with the hopes of a 
little repose, when our turbulent spirits might subside, and reflection 
might have its due effect. But, alas, these hopes were disappointed 
by the arrival of the Queen. On this event all the factious spirits 
again blazed forth, and it is a curious association, well worth remarking, 
that the abettors of the Spa-fields and Smithfield meetings, the men 
led by Hunt and Cobbett, the patrons of Wooller and Carlisle, have 
become the strenuous defenders of the Queen. For my own part, 
I must say, Mr. Editor, that were I falsely accused of any enormity, 
I would sooner hire the silence of the above-named worthies than 
their assistance. This may be a little whimsical, perhaps, but every 
man has his peculiar taste. It has, indeed, been observed in our 
courts of justice, that you may know the opinion a man forms of 
his own case by the counsel he employs. To be sure, an_ innocent 
female would hardly commit the defence of her character to one who 
is said to have made all the brothels of London stink with his de- 
baucheries. Such men certainly would feel no repugnance at any 
union of Italian licentiousness with German grossness, they despise 
the refinements of vice, almost as much as they hate the delicacy 
of virtue. ‘They have, in fact, brutalized themselves, and you might 
as well endeavour to teach decency to a boar. How is it, Mr. 
Editor, that the very same persons are always united together on all 
questions, the imprisonment of Bonaparte, the corn laws, the sedi- 
tious bills, and the character of the Queen? The rabble, I very well 
know, the great beast, as the Grecian philosophers properly denomi- 
nate that respectable body, are usually led by impudence and appear- 
ance. Still there was reason to hope that our leaders in opposition, 
especially the hereditary leaders, would not have made that a 
question, which, of all others, ought to have been the least so. But, 
why do I say, reason to hope ? There, perhaps, was no reason to hope 
this of men who have almost hazarded a general insurrection for the 
purpose of driving ministers from their seats, [I will state, however, 
one view I have of this unfortunate business, which, as it can be 
argued as an abstract question, may be safeiy discussed. 

The mode of defence which the Queen means to adopt has been 
variously stated in the public papers. Of course, these are mere 
conjectures; but they are the conjectures of her supporters, or 
friends,. as they would cail themselves, and as such are deserving of 
notice. They, at least, show that line of defence which these men 
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consider as necessary to resort to. One is, that the man of six years’ 
iried services is qualified for the opera. But this, if trae, would 
make connexion with him an act of more atrocious depravity than 
otherwise. The next, that a former marriage can be proved, which 
would be no proof of innocence. And lastly, recrimination: Jn pari 
delecto melior est pars defendentis. To this defence I would say a few 
words. 

It is then absolutely necessary, to secure the purity of an hereditary 
succession, that the consort of the King, the heir apparent, and the 
heir presumptive, should be discouraged from illicit connexions by all 
legal precautions, and especially by a disallowance of recrimination. 
Parliament, sir, ought to recollect, and every body out of parliament 
too, that if recrimination shou!d naw ‘be allowed as a defence, it will 
continue so: for generations to come. Now, consider how Princes 
make a sacrifice of affections the most keen in other men, for the 
good of the nation. Others chuse for the partners of their beds, 
those whom they have by long intercourse learnt to love and esteem. 
The strong preference of one individual to another becomes, during 
the vigorous season of life, the strongest guard of mutual chastity, 
and.its influence is prolonged, often confirmed, througi declining 
years, by habit, esteem, and religious principle. Besides, in pro- 
portion as we descend unto the lower ranks of life, temptations are 
contracted. Aspiring females and ambitious parents, who would run 
great hazard for a peerage, aie coldly chaste, or cautiously prudent to 
equals, much more to inferiors. To be the lady Q. of a commoner 
scarcely heats the imagination of a dairy-maid. On the contrary, 
what attractions are not displayed to an heir apparent ? how many 
have consented to be infamous that they may be splendid. 





Miscellanies. 


‘© And sadly curse the form that pleased a King ?” 


To expect of a prince, under such circumstances, perfect absti- 
nence and purity, is surely expecting more than experience warrants. 

Look back on the past, I would ask what Queen have we had who 
could not have justified adulterous intercourse by recrimination ? ‘and 
since the future may be determined by analogy, our posterity would, 
if this plea should unhappily be established, have hereafter to decide 
whether this should pass toa new branch of the reigning family, 
or submit to the spurious offspring of some hairy satyr of a foreign 
postillion. Surely such a case may occur. I think now a days none 
will urge even its improbability: I shall not dwell on other probable 
or possible cases; if your readers have not sagacity to imagine cases 
for themselves, they have only to turn over the pages of any sporting 
Magazine, and they will find abundant ready prepared to their ‘hand: 
I would, however, obviate a remark urged, I think, in that paper 
so much altered for the worse, The Times. It is alleged that this 
plea of recrimination is warranted by the christian dispensation. I 
might deem it sufficient answer to demand, Where? I am certain 
Do reply could be made so far as individuals are concerned ; princes 
and peasants alike are forbidden to indulge in any sensuality. As we 
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shall answer for it at the great day of trial, the same purity of life 
is required of all; neither is there any respect of persons. Yet, 
what will be the rule of judgment there is not now the question, 
but, what is the law of divorce as regulated by christianity. Under the 
Jewish dispensation, as polygamy and cancubinage were permitted, 
recrimination before the Sanhedrim was inspossible, and, besides, a 
Jew could put away his wife for any cause, The restriction, theo 
restriction made by christianity was, that a wife could be repudiated 
only on account of adultery. Fornicatien was forbidden by the apos- 
tles, and polygamy gradually discouraged ; thue it was required that 
a bishop should be the husband of ove wife only, the inferior clergy 
would naturally make that a rule for themselves, and the laity 
being emulous of the virtues of their pastors, followed the example, 
so that Monogamy was enacted by common consent before polygamy 
was forbidden by any positive law: so trueis it. Quid valeant leges 
sine. mortlus ? yet that the criminality of one party justified the 
delinquency of the other was never heard of, nor are there the 
slightest grounds for the establishment of such an opinion. 

I have already pointed out the impolicy of such a plea in a nationab. 
point of view, but its immorality appears to me no less clear; and 
therefore I sincerely wish that our law was altered on that point.: 
Its present effect is to encourage the wife to be unfaithful, if her: 
lord be so, and then it obliges the husband to connive at his wife's 
excesses. What moral habits must flourish in that family ? what 
precious examples to the children and the servants ? nay, and not more 
distant relatives, and even visitors of both sexes be tainted? There 
can be no doubt of the shameful scenes of iniquity, and the total 
ruin of all moral principle, which would speedily obtain in such a 
family ; and to this very cause may be ascribed much of the licen- 
tiousness which prevails amongus. Now, sir, suppose recrimination 
should be forbidden in future, it is certain that it would materially 
restrain wives, and very unlikely that it would encourage husbands, 
I would allow an innocent wife to separate herself and her family 
from a guilty husband, and also a guilty husband to send away a 
guilty wife, but I would by no means permit crime to justify crime. 
Perhaps it is unnecessary for me to explain how much more conducive 
this arrangement would be to domestic morality than that which 
now obtains. After what I have urged there can be no doubt of it, 
and therefore I am warranted to conclude that this plea of justi- 
fication should be inadmissible in a christian court. I may, indeed, 
here observe, en passant, that chastity can be secured only by pu- 
nishing the female. There is no other practical measure, and in pro- 
Portion as you render our women careful of themselves, you will 
improve the morality of the other sex. Punish these, and you even- 
tually hold out a premium for fornication to the female. 

Yet, after all, women of character never expect to be reduced to 
this desperate mode of defence And now, Mr. Editor, permit me to 
say what J should expect an innocent woman to do under accusations 
of this sort In the first place, if a slur was once publicly cast, she 
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would hear of no proposals: whatever, nothing would satisfy but a 
public acquittal. The very listening to terms she. would consider a 
tacit confession of guilt. Next, having sought a trial, she would 
steadily press its being brought forward at a distance of time most 
convenient for both parties, she would not demand time to-day, and 
exclaim against deiay to-morrow. If sbe had any influence over the 
persons suspected with her, she would not keep them out of the way, 
but, if possible, bring them forward to public view. Sbe would not 
seek to baffle justice by clamour, nor out-brave the accusation by an 
assumed effrontery, much less accept assistance from men of characters 
notoriously depraved, But having chosen respectable legal advisers, ia 
this country at least, where the accused have so many prejudices in 
their favour, she would herself ke+p as much retired as possible, 
and calmly await her certain acquittal. For here many guilty have 
indeed escaped from. want of evidence, from some quirk or quibble 
of the law, and even from popular clamour in their favour ; but when 
was a person condemned whose innocence was afterwards established? 
These, sir, are the sentiments of one who is unconnected with party, 
and retired from the bustle of contention, these are the sentiments 
of the majority of Englishmen in the middle ranks of life, and I 
trust their quiet good sense will soon pervade the rest-of the nation, 
and proceedings so serious will no longer be disturbed by the yells 
of an abandoned rabble. 
Your constant reader, 


18th July. R. de B. 





ORIGINAL POETRY: 





(The following beautiful lines were written by the late Joseph 
Ritchie, Esq. in the cabin of the ship which bore him to the con- 

 tagious climes of Africa, as he receded from the shores of his 
native country. The touching manner in which he anticipates the 
probability of the fatal close of his adventurous enterprise, must 
draw upon the sympathy of every feeling mind.]} 


Thy chalky cliffs are falling from my view, 
Our bark is dancing gaily o’er the sea, 
I sigh while yet I may, and say adieu 
Albion, thou jewel of the earth, to thee ; 
Whose fields first fed my childish fantasy, 
Whose mountains were by boyhood’s wild delight, 
Whose rocks, and woods, and torrents were to me, 
The food of my soul’s youthful appetite, 
Were music to my ear, a blessing to my sight. 


I never dreamt of beauty, but behold, 
Straitway thy daughters flash’d upon my eye ; 

] never mus’d on valour, but the old 

Memorials of thy haughty chivalry, 
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Fill'd my expanding sou! with ecstasy ; 
And when I thought on wisdom and the crown 

The muses give, with exultation high, 
I turn’d to those whom thou hast call’d thine own, 
Who fill the spacious earth with their and thy renown. 


When my young heart in life’s gay morning hour, 
At beauty’s summons beat a wild alarm, 
Her voice came to me from an English bower, 
And English were the smiles that wrought the charm ; 
And if, when wrapt asleep on fancy’s arm, 
Visions of bliss my riper age have clieer'd, 
Of home, and love’s fireside, and greetings warm, 
For one by absence and long toil endear’d, 
The fabric of my hopes on thee hath still been rear'd. 


Peace to thy smiling hearths, when I am gone, 
And may’st thou still thy ancient dowry keep, 
To bea mark to guide the nations on, 
Like a tall watch-tower flashing o’er the deep ; 
Still may’st thou bid the sorrowers cease to weep, 
And dart the beams of truth athwart the night, 
That wraps a slumb’ring world, till from their sleep 
Starting, remotest nations see the light, 
And earth be blest beneath the buckler of thy might. 


Strong in thy strength I go, and wheresoe’er 
My steps may wander, may I ne’er forget 
All that I owe to thee ; and O may ne'er 
My frailties tempt me to abjure that debt ; 
And what, if far from thee my star must set, 
Hast thou not hearts that shall with sadness hear 
The tale, and some fair cheeks that shall be wet, 
And some bright eyes in which the swelling tear, 
Shall start for him who sleeps in Afric’s deserts drear? 


Yet will I not profane a charge like mine, 
With melancholy bodings, nor believe, 
That a voice whisp’ring ever in the shrine, 
Of my own heart spake only to deceive ; 
I trust its promise, that I go to weave, 
A wreath of palms, entwin'd with many a sweet 
Perennial flower, which time shall not bereave 
Of all its fragrance, that I yet shall greet, 
Once more the ocean queen, and throw it at her feet. 













































LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. Joseph Jones, of New Church, near Warrington, has in 
the press, and nearly ready for publication, a course of Morning 
and EveningPrayers for Four Weeks. 

The works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, D.D. F.L.S. Rector of 
Scrayingham, and Prebendary of Durham; with a Memoir of 
his Life; by the Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. and Chap. 
lain to his Grace the Archbishop of York. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Now publishing by subscription, Nina, or the Maid of Waterloo. 
Inverse. By Francis Hervé. Subscriptions received by the author. 

In the press, and nearly ready for publication, in one quarto volume, 
A General History of the House of Guelph, or Royal Family of 
Great Britain, from the earliest period in which the name appears 
upon record, to the Accession of His Majesty King George the 
First to the Throne. 

This work has been compiled from Authentic, and Official Docu- 
ments presetved in the Archives, and in the Royal Libraries of fanover 
and Brunswick, and to which access was procured by the liberality 
and powerful influence of His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence 
during his late residence in Germany. It will be dedicated (by per- 
mission) to His Majesty, and will supply a desideratum in our language 
by presenting an authentic and complete History of tie Illustrious 
Family upon the Throne of the United Kingdom. The whole of the 
Documents have been arranged by Dr. Halliday, Domestic Physician 
to His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 

Just published, Retsch’s Series of twenty-six beautiful Outlines to 
Goethe’s Tragedy of Faust, engraved from the originals by Henry 
Moses. A few Copies are printed in Imperial 4to. with Proof Impres- 
sions of the plates. 

An Analysis of the Tragedy of Faust, in illustration of the Out- 
lines, and printed uniform with them, may be had separately. 

The Authentic Life of Augustus Von Kotzebue, fiom the German, 
containing many interesting Anecdotes illustrative of bis Character, 
the influence of his Writings upon Society in Germany, and its con- 
sequences, &c. Kc. 

A Treatise on Inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
Lungs, to which is prefixed an experimental inquiry respecting the 
contractile power of the Blood Vessels, and the nature of Inflam- 
mation. By Charles Hastings, M.D. 

Dr. J. Gordon Smith, Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, intends 
shorily to publish, for the use of his Pupils and of Practitioners, 4 
compendious work, embracing all the questions of a practical nature 
that fall within that department o {judicial enquiry. 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





WE promised last month to reply to Julius’s letters in this 
number, Julius, however, has not written again, and there- 
fore we must defer our intention a little longer. The distance 
from Glasgow to London is great, and a letter may have mis- 
carried. But Andrews’s Popish Journal contains a letter from 
one Philo-Julius. 


Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Mevi; 
Atque idem jungat Vulpes et mulgeat hircos. 


How aptly these lines are suited to Julius and his Philo, our 
readers will perceive from the following extract, being the 
beginning of his letter. 

*‘ Mr. Editor,—I beg leave, through the medium of your 
Journal, to thank your correspondent Julius, for the valuable 
letter with which he has favoured the Catholic public. From 
them I perceive, for I never was able to read more than portions 
of two or three of his numbers, that the <Antijacobin Review 
and Protestant Advocate continues his usual dirty work of 
calumny and misrepresentation, drawing largely his materials 
from that rich bank and store-house of lies, John Fox’s Mar- 
tyrology.” 

Now it so happens that we have never quoted a single para- 
graph from Fox’s work. We have principally inculcated on 
the public a proper attention to the atrocious conduct of Pa- 
pists under present cifcumstances, both as proofs of what they 
would do 18 they could, and of what they have done wHEN they 
could. In p. 395 of our very last number we recorded the 
instance of a naval officer’s widow being left in an helpless 
State to starve to death, simply because she was a Protestant. 
We have given instances of bodies being torn out of their 
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coffins, of clergymen driven from the grave, and of blood 
profusely shed on various occasions by the Irish Papists. Let 
our readers turn to Mr. Graham’s poem, entitled, ‘* God’s Re- 
venge against Rebellion,” which, by his kind permission, we 
have inserted entire, and thence they will learn the murderous 
spirit of Popery. So true was this narrative, and its applica- 
tion so close, that a priest finding it in a reading room, pri- 
vately burntit, and amean spirited Protestant attempted to curry 
favour with his Popish neighbours by the following sycophantic 
advertisement. 
* To the Editor of the Irishman. 
¢ Sir, . 

*‘ I perceive by an advertisement in the News Letter of 
Tuesday last, that a person who styles himself ‘‘ Chaplain to 
the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland,” has taken the liberty of 
appointing me to sell his ‘ Historical Poem” without my 
knowledge. As I do not wish to have my name identified with 
any party business whatever, I therefore beg leave to decline 
the ungracious agency of disseminating party hatred. | 

“ Tam, Sir, your’s, &c. &c. | 
‘“ ROBERT HULL. 

*¢ Belfast, May 18, 1820.” tad 

The conspiracy to murder Sir Harcourt Lees, and which 
Julius: attempted to laugh off as a good practical joke, surely 
aftords tolerable proof of these men’s inclinations. But we 
would demand what will constitute proof? What have Pa- 
pists done. when in power? The barn of Scullabogue, where 
some hundred unarmed Protestants, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were shut and burnt in 1798, and the bloody scenes of 
Wexford Bridge, where one Protestant was compelled to shoot 
another, are not forgotten yet. Why, then, are we called on 
to doubt the truth of Fox’s Martyrology ? Why, because Fa- 
ther Parsons, who: wrote after Fox was dead, denied them. 
Philo-Julius may be assured, that every Protestant regards 
these denials as among the commonest tricks of Popery. For 
Papists: have now the effrontery to assert the gunpowder plot 
to, have been of Cecil’s contrivance, and not concerted by Pa- 
pists.. But it is too late, at this distance of time, to find out 
such paradoxes. These historical facts are now sanctioned by 
the lapse of years, and the conviction of ages, They cannot 
be given up on pretended discoveries of modern times, nor cai 
we afford much credit now to the descendants of those who 
forged the decretal epistles formerly. 

There is another point to which we would call Philo-Julius’s 
attention. He-says he has seen only two or three of our num- 
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bers. We are sorry for him. But as a free perusal of ‘the 
Bible is forbidden, much more Protestant comments thereon. 
if they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, mach 
more they of his household. Now we can assure him that we 
read both sides of the question—Bellarmine, and Appleton, 
and Milner, and Gandolphy, Berrington and Co. &c. &c. Pa- 
pists, too, would do the same, but their priests know that con- 
viction would follow. _Why do the Jews so carefully guard 
against the perusal of the New Testament ? What argument 
would a Romanist urge to them that would not recoil on him- 
self? We must therefore be excused paying any attention to 
opinions formed from such partial study. It is often difficult 
to come at the truth, after the hearing or considering both 
sides of a question; we need not say how much more difficult 
if one side only be heard. — | 

Whether the dying advice of Mr. Grattan, or the living advice 
of some other advocates, have prevailed, we know not ; but it 
would appear, from the violent debate hereafter annexed, and 
the clamorous opposition to Mr.O’Connell, that the Papists 
are now disposed to give some security for their good behaviour 
if they may be admitted to every office of power. They have 
also committed their cause to Mr. W. C. Plunkett, whoopenly 
assures themi that he considers securities to be absolutely neces- 
sary. His letter being too curious to leave to the perishable 


Sheets of a newspaper, we have also added. But as the ques- 


tion cannot be discussed during the present sessions, we shall 
content ourselves at present with an extract from The Rehearsal, 
a pamphlet published by the able and indefatigable Sir Har- 
court Lees, during the late election at Dublin. And here we 
must stop to congratulate our readers on the event of that me- 
morable contest. For it did not lay between the two candidates 
personally, it was not whether Grattan should be preferred to 
Ellis, but whether the tyranny and -threats of Papists should 
overawe the Protestants of Dublin, whether the intolerance of 
Popish bigots should there reign again paramount. We there- 
fore most heartily rejoice at the decisive majority of the Pro- 
testant interest, and hope that the worthy object of :their choice 
will long enjoy his seat, notwithstanding the ex post facto 
clause smuggled into a late bill. ln this pamphlet Sir Harcourt 
reverts to that never-to-be-forgotten declaration of the English 
Papists in 1789, when they offered to abjure the treasonable 
doctrines usually imputed to them, and which abjuration the 
Pope and Prelates prevented them from making, ‘thus boldly 
deciding that such abjuration would be an abjuration of Popish 
principles; We never — understand upon what grounds, 
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after such a determination, their advocates can boast of their 
perfect allegiance. 

‘¢ This oath, after abjuring the descendants of James II. 
&c. declares thus: ‘ AndI do swear, that I do, from my heart, 
abhor, detest, and abjure, as impious and heretical, that dam- 
nable doctrine and position, that Princes excommunicated by 
the Pope, or by authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects, or any other persons whomsoever ; 
and I do protest and declare, and solemnly swear it to be my 
most firm and sincere opinion, belief, and persuasion, that 
neither the Pope, nor any prelate or priest, nor any assembly of 
prelates or priests, nor any ecclesiastical power _ whatsoever, can 
absolve the subjects of this realm from their allegiance to his 
Majesty ; and that no foreign church, prelate, or priest, or assem- 
bly of prelates or priests, or ecclesiastical power whatsoever, hath, 
or ought to have, any jurisdiction whatsoever within this realm, 
that can, directly or indirectly, affect or interfere with the inde- 

ndence, sovereignty, laws, constitution, or government 
thereof, or the RIGHTS, LIBERTIES, PERSONS, Or PROPERTIES of 
the people of the said realm, or ANY OF THEM, and that no 
person can be absolved from any sin whatever, (not even for ra- 
vishing an old evangelical maiden in a church for nine shil- 
lings) nor be forgiven at the pleasure of any Pope, or of any 
Priest, or of any person whomsoever ; but that sorrow for past 
offences, resolution to avoid future guilt, and atonement to 
God and the injured neighbour, are indispensably requisite 
to obtain forgiveness of sin; and that no breach of faith with, 
or injury. to, or hostility against any person whomsoever, can ever 
be justified by reason, religion, or under pretence that such person 
is an heretic or an infidel ; and that neither the Pope, nor any 
_ prelate, nor any priest, nor any assembly of prelates or priests, 
nor any ecclesiastical power whatsoever, can, at any time, dis- 
pense with, or absolve from the obligations of this oath, or of 
any compact whatsoever. And I do also in my conscience de- 
clare, and solemnly swear, that I acknowledge no infallibility 
in the Pope,’ &c. &c. &c. ‘ So help me God.’ ” 

“¢ Now, gentlemen, here were the English Roman Catholics, 
their nobles, their prelates, their laity, enlightened by study 
and by scripture prepared to give those securities which a Pro- 
testant establishment required as a qualification for part of 
the civil privileges, the ENrIRE of which the bigoted, stupid, 
superstitious Catholic Board of Ireland demand, not only inso- 
lently protesting that they will give no securities whatsoever, 
but daringly, and almost treasonably, declaring, if refused, 
‘ that they will unite their loyalty, their religion, their grati- 














tude, their extraordinary eloquence, and their ordinary and 
physical force, to the swelling chorus of those voices s0 
piously chaunting peace on earth, good will towards King (the 
loyal Lord Mayor elect,) with the corporation of Dublin, and 
all attached subjects. I say, gentlemen, the English Catholics 
would have subscribed to this oath, and would have been eman- 
cipated thirty yeats ago, but were positively forbidden, undef 
pain of eternal damnation, by their Pope, to subscribe to this 
oath, notwithstanding it contained only such sentiments as 
were before, since, and at this very hour are professed by Ro- 
man Catholics of all parties. The English Catholics, I repeat 
it, were peremptorily enjoined by the Pope’s agents, the four 
Vicars Apostolic, to stop all farther proceedings in the matter. 
In the name of Almighty God, I ask the Protestant Advocates 
for unrestricted Popery, whether it is madness, or fear, or igno- 
rance, (for Iam sure it is any thing but policy) that can infla- 
ence their parliamentary conduct and private practice with 
respect to the encouragement and support they afford to this 
most horrible system of morality and faith. Hereis a demon- 
strative, tangible, and unanswerable proof, that the Pope, 
through the medium of his spiritual authority, exercises an 
avowed,.direct temporal power over the prerogatives and life of 
a British sovereign, and over the constitution, the rights, pri- 
vileges, and even properties of his subjects. And these sub- 


jects, not conceiving that this tolerant representative of St. 


Peter has, under the present restrictions, quite power enough 
to carry his plans into effect, they call upon us Protestants to 
put his pious Holiness and themselves into that comfortable 
legislative situation, where their titular Bishops, as privy-coun- 
cillors and peers, may, according to their oath of fidelity to the 
Pope, (see this oath stated in my Antidote,) be * careful to pre- 
serve, defend, enlarge, and promote the rights, honours, privileges, 
and authority of the Holy Roman Church, having sworn to hin, 
that ¢f in council or treaty, they know of any thing disadvanta- 
geous or prejudicial to the interests of their universal Bishop, they 
will communicate it to him.’ And these gentlemen have the 
supereminent credulity to believe, without a miracle, that one 
of the most virtuous and enlightened men that ever existed, 
(having been informed of those doctrines and oaths which’ 
unremitting professional avocations alone prevented his being 


‘previously intimately acquainted with, and which his own 


exalted and christian mind never could have induced him to 
suspect the nature of ;) [ say, the Roman Catholic Board of 
Ireland could presume to hope that, with this information, Mr. 
Plunkett wouJd be induced to support the Catholic bill without 
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a security, through a principle of civil liberty, in order to gta- 
tify the vanity, and relieve the consciences of Popish bigotry, 
through a principle of conciliation.” 

- Wetrust that Mr. Plunkett will convey the information 
which he seems so lately to have acquired, to his coadjutors in 
the work of emancipation, many of whom know not, and 
some, we fear, care not, what the tenets are of the sect whose 
cause they advocate. The Papists, however, are not the only 
persons who are to be emancipated next sessions. The baro- 
net’s man has given notice that heshall propose the same favour 
to be extended to the Jews. And truly why not? If chris- 
tian distinctions are actually worn out, if religion be only a 
name, and our laws are to be eminently deistical, as a French 
lawyer said of his own, there are no political charges against 
the Jews ; and if “ Y. Z.in the Morning Advertiser” should 
become Lord Chancellor, why we shall not long be at a loss for 
the price of all the articles in which hish Lordship deals. The 
dissenters, too, intend to petition for a repeal of the test laws. 
We are glad, however, that fair notice has been given of these 
machinations. We hope our legislators will, in the mean 
time, turn their attention to the real question mooted, which is 
this. Is any religion necessary, politically speaking? If that 
be determined in the affirmative, it will next follow, that to 
have any, you must establish one. And then we are certain it 
will be found that no one can be established with restrictions 
less oppressive to others than the church of England. Infal- 
libility renders persecution a duty, and is its necessary conse- 
quence. Independency splits a people into innumerable sects, 
without communion or fellowship, leading directly to general 
religious indifference. Our apostolic church, equally distant 
from both extremes, knowing that error may be involuntary, 
aims only at conviction, and at the same time acknowledging 
an head, deems indispensably necessary the membership of its 
body. From these and other causes which might be specified, 
the politician would find our system of faith best, adapted to 
the welfare and peace of a nation. But this subject will, of 
course, be amply discussed in the course of next year. 

We proposed, some time ago, to give, occasionally, the lives 
of those holy men, the Popes, who have most distinguished 
themselves by their infamy, as being so many proofs against 
the arrogant pretences of their followers. Taking them by 
accident. Silvester the Second. Platina tells us that he suc- 
eeeded John the Eighteenth, who was a thief and a_ robber 
during his pontificate, and ignominiously died in the tenth 
month of his reign. . Then, after an interval of twenty days 
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succeeded to.the holy chair Sylvester the Second, whose origi« 
nal name. was. Gerebert, a Frenchman, who became Pope by 
wicked contrivances, . For leaving his monastery he gave him- 
self up to the devil ; and, impelled by ambition, and a devilish 
love of power, he first procured by -bribery the Archbishoprie 
of Rheims, then of Ravenna, and lastly the Papacy, This, by 
a. great effort.of the devil, on the condition of being. his en- 
tirely after. this life. The devil also told him that if he never 
went to Jerusalem, he should live long. But on.the tenth day 
of the fourth year of his reign, he was. celebrating mass in 
the church of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem in Rome, and lo! 
his fate was accomplished. Being alarmed, he confessed his 
sins before all the people, warning them against the ambition 
and deceits of the devil. He then requested, as a particular 
favour, that his body should be cut to pieces, as he de- 
served, thrown into a cart, and buried wherever the horses 
spontaneously stopped. The sapient animals paused at the 
Lateran Church, and there was Sylvester buried. | Platina, 
however, has an annotator who takes great pains to remove 
these stigmas, and would have us believe that Sylvester was 
only a great mathematician, and therefore taken at Rome for a 
conjuror, and one who had sold himself to the devil. But this 
will not convince. If he had resided in some obscure situa- 
tion, surrounded by ignorant rustics, such a blunder might 
have been committed. Whatever the extent of his learning 
might have been, there were, at least, some in Rome who could 
appreciate his learning. The expression of sold to the devil is 
clearly borrowed from scripture, signifying a man of great 
wickedness. This, indeed, was far from an uncommon case with 
the Popes before the Reformation, whose happy effects have reach- 
ed even those who disown it. Tnus, soon after Benedict the Ninth 
and Sylvester the Third, both wicked enough, were Popes at the 
same time, turning one another out. So that the first of these, 
by way of securing something, soid the holy chair to Gregory 
the Sixth. On this account, says our author, Henry the Se; 
cond, the Emperor of Germany, coming into Italy with a 
powerful army, held a synod, and turned out all the three, tria 
teterrima monstra, three monsters of infamy. Henry put in 
their place Clemens the Second, and made the Romans. swear 
that they would give up the election of Pope to him. For, 
says Platina, the Emperor perceived matters to have arrived 
at such a pitch of licentiousness, that any powerful scoundrel 
could, by sedition and bribery, obtain that dignity which ought 
to be committed only to those who were distinguished for their 
Jearning and piety. But no sooner had Henry returned into 
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Germany than one Stephen poisons Clemens, and becomes 
Pope in his stead, by the title of Damascus the Second. The 
annotator would deny this too, but allows what, perhaps, every 
modern Papist would also deny, that the Emperor appointed 
four Popes successively, who all turned out excellent men. 
Matters, however, soon returned to their usual course. The 
Roman people could not forego their largesses, and Benedict 
the Tenth became Pope, partly by bribery, partly by force. 
Then the Romans having dissipated the purchase money, ex- 
pelled him, and chose another. Such, therefore, were these 
men, of whom the world has heard accounts so magnificent. 
These are the Gods on earth, the Vicars of Christ, the infallible 
judges of controversy, and the objects of adoration to half of 
christendom. 

To inform the public by what means the Irish are goaded to 
such frequent seditions, we have inserted some reflections on 
Grattan’s advice by the Editor of the Irishman, a Papist well 
known in the rebellion of 98. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MEETING, 








Thursday a very numerous meeting of the Roman Catholics 
was held at Darcy’s, in Essex-street, in consequence of a pre- 
vious adjournment to that day, in order to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of entrusting their petition to the Right 
Honourable W. C. Plunkett, as their chief Parliamentary 
advocate. 

At half-past three o’clock Mr. John O’Connell, of the 
county Kerry, was voted into the: chair. 

Mr. Daniel O’Connell then addressed the meeting at consi- 
derable length. He adverted to the terms of the communica- 
tion addressed to them by Mr. Plunket, which he censured as 
vetoistical, and therefore, in his opinion, Mr. Plunkett should 
not be selected as the fittest person to present their petition to 
Parliament. It was well known that the late Mr. Grattan was 
hostile to the veto, and those who asserted that he (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) intended to move a vote of censure for the last letter 
written by that lamented individual to the Catholics, did not 
do him justice. The question of veto was, he believed, first 
propounded in 1809, about which period the late Lord French 
put into his hands a resolution against its principles, 
which passed unanimously at:a Catholic meeting held at 
D’Arcy’s. In 1813, Catholic affairs took a new turn; Buona- 
parte was then in the full vigour of his strength ;.he was.about 
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to enter Russia with a fresh army, and the monarchs of Ea- 
rope wefe prostrate at his feet. At this critical period the 
English government found it their interest to conciliate all 
parties—and to strengthen their own hands, thought it advisa- 
ble to hold out to the Catholics‘a hope of emancipation, in 
order to concentrate the force of the empire by an utidivided 
effort. In fact, they wanted the assistance of the Catholics; 
and therefore they held out the lure of emancipation. Mr. 
Grattan therefore brought in his bill, unshackled by any re- 
strietion ; but Mr. Canning, in the true spirit of a courtier; 
added the conditions, which were, in effect, a veto, by way of 
rider to the bill. The fate of that bill was too well known to 
require any observation ; suffice it to say, that on the ‘26th of 
May, 1813, the Catholic prelates met, and declared ‘by theit 
resolutions that no Roman Catholic could accept of the prof- 
fered conditions without incurring the guilt of schism. ( Tdted 
cries of question ! question ! and we have nothing to do with the 
veto.) He should proceed in spite of clamour. In August 
following the Catholic clergy again met, and confirmed their 
former resolutions, which were ultimately referred to a meeting 
of the laity for their concurrence. That memorable meeting 
could not be forgotten, for out of those present sixty-three 
voted for, and eighteen against the resolutions of their bishops. 
But what followed? One of those immaculate eighteen, -in 
the short space of a fortnight after, seceded from their meet- 
ings, and actually received from the government 180). per 
annum as an addition to his former pension, which could be 
proved by reference to the records of the House of Commons. 
This was a fact that could not be disproved, and: shewed how 


anxiously the government sought to create divisions amongst. 


the Catholics. It was their policy to do so ; and he warned 
the meeting how necessary it was to use cautious measures, 
for he was convinced that the same government was now using 
every exertion to divide them, and to frustrate all their efforts by 
the introduction of similar discord. -What did the Protestants 
want from Roman Catholics? They had already given their 
blood, their property, and their oaths as a proof of their faith. 
The doctrine and discipline of their church alone remained, 
and these, he trusted, never would be given up to a Protestant 
government. He denied the right of a Protestant Parliament 
to legislate for his religion; it was monstrous to suppose that 
they had any right to act in that capacity ; and he would lose 
the last drop of his blood, and of his children’s blood, soonet 
than consent to such an usurpation. At a time when’ every 
effort was making to subvert their religion, when even the Kfl- 
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families, and into the poor man’s hut, was: it fit to capitulate 
to.the enemy, and give.up. their religion? | Lo tig 
~. Mr.. Randall M‘Donnell here spoke to order. . The. meeting 
was. assembled to determine whether they would. entrust. Mr. 
Plunkett with their petition or not.. To this simple object. they 
should. confine their proceedings, and not. by entering into 
matters foreign to that purpose, injure themselves in the opinion 
of. their friends. It was to Parliament they were looking for 
relief, and therefore.they should not make that body the object 
of -vituperation. 7 

Mr. Plunkett’s letter was then read by Mr. O’Gorman, who 
added, that as. their Secretary, he felt himself bound to say, 
the sole question now before the meeting, which was in fact 
only. an adjournment of their last meeting, was merely whether, 
having heard Mr. Plunkett’s letter read, they would, under the 
circumstances, approve of him to present their petition to Par- 
liament. (Loud cries of ‘‘ that is the only question, and we don’t 
want to hear long speeches.”’ ) | 

Mr. O’Connell resumed, by declaring that they should not 
get rid of him so easily. (alaugh.) He was astonished to hear 
what fell from Mr. O’Gorman, as that gentleman had expressed 
to him a different opinion in private at the Dublin Library. 
He held in his hand resolutions which he intended to submit 
to the. meeting with only a few observations. (Question! 
question ! we have heard you long enough.) He would insist 
upon his right of speech in spite of ten times as much clamour 
for question. It was necessary that he should speak his mind. 
He avowed himself, in the most unqualified manner, as the 
JSriend of Reform: and to the observations which fell from 
himself, as well as the sentiments delivered by his honourable 
friend (Mr. Coppinger) on that important subject, at the Liffey- 
street meeting, eons me the motion now about to be sub- 
miited to the Corporation of London. Mr. Pearson, a member 
of that body, had become a convert to his opinions, and in his 
hands the subject would lose none of its force. He denied 
having any personal hostility towards Mr. Plunkett; in private 
life they were on the best terms, and as a brother barrister, 
that gentleman had no eause to regret any service which he 
rendered him in a professional capacity. But while a member 
could be found who-.would present. their petition without con- 
ditions, he could not see the wisdom of forcing it upon one 
whose opinions on that head were now before them.—(Loud 
cries. of “will you .ever have done ?”) . Since gentlemen were 
so impatient to compromise the honour of the Catholic Body, 














































he would.at once proceed to read the rés¢ 
the sense of the meeting that Mr. Plunkett 





he had no objection, provided the resolutions accompanied. the 


nominatian. , he oe : ae: 

The resolutions were then read ; they were we believe, fire 
innumber. The.first was in substance, as, nearly as we Cam. 
remember, that the Roman Catholics could offer. no .addition 
securities without compromising the purity.of their faith, and 
incurring the guilt of schism. . The second was, that as the 
Irish Protestant Parliament, in 1778, 1782, 1792, and 1798, 
freed them from many disabilities, without any other:securities 
than their oaths, so could they now offer none more substantial. 
The remaining resolutions were to this effect, that they would 
adhere to the resolutions adopted by their Bishops as to. the 
doctrine and discipline of their Church, &c. &c. 

Counsellor. Shiel then came forward and addressed the 
meeting with much force and animation for nearly an hour 
anda half. He deprecated the introduction of those topics 
which were so ingeniously attempted to be interwoven. with 
the question at issue, by Mr. O‘Connell. He could not, how- 
ever, much as he admired his dexterity, give him any credit for 
the consistency of his opinions. Mr. O‘Connell’s opinions 
were on record, and the meeting would judge, from the corres- 
pondence which took place between that gentleman and Mr. 
Eneas M‘Donnell, in January 1819, what degree of importance 
should be attached to the expression of his sentiments, and 
whether there was not at that period, contrasted with the pre- 
sent, a material difference in his opinions. (‘‘ No such thing,” 
from Mr. O‘Connell.) The learned gentleman may deny the 
truth of his assertion, but he should read an extract from that 
correspondence, which would, in his view of the case, convince 
the meeting that he had spoken with a due regard for truth 
and accuracy. Mr. Shiel then read an extract from a news- 
paper containing the correspondence alluded to, in which Mr. 
O'Connell, after lamenting the differences which existed 
amongst the Catholic Body, and the causes which led to them, 
went on to say in substance, that as the communication from 
Rome had settled the question which had given rise to the dis- 
sensions complained of, namely, the question of securities, he 
(Mr. O‘Connell) would have no objection to give up his own 
opinions on the:subject, provided a re-union of the Catholic 
Body coyld be accomplished ; and as the spiritual question 
had been set at rest, he should feel the less difficulty in coming 
into any arrangement which could benefit the Catholic Body. 
(Here Mr. O'Connell attempted to speak, but was prevented 
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by cries of “ you have spoke already ; do not interrupt him ; 
Shiel you are right.”) Mr. Shiel then went on to prove that 
he was ‘an enemy to any thing like a Veto; that there was 
nothing in Mr. Plunkett’s letter to warrant a supposition that 
that gentleman favoured such a doctrine ; that he (Mr. Shiel) 
was of the same opinion with Mr. Plunkett as to securities 
being given—that he was favourable to domestic nomination, 
(hear, hear,) and that a great portion of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland thought as he did; and whatever might be the 
opinions of others, it was his real wish to accept of emancipa- 
tion on fair and honourable terms. In conclusion, he conjured 
the meeting not to deprive the Catholic Body of the services 
of such a man as Mr. Plunkett, who would exercise his splen- 
did talents in an opening speech, when presenting their Peti- 
tion, and would afterwards have the advantage of replying to 
the arguments of those who opposed the measure. He there- 
fore moved, instead of the resolutions proposed by Mr. O‘Con- 
nell, * that the Petition of the Catholics of Ireland be intrusted 
to the Right Hon. W. C. Plunkett, for the purpose of present- 
ing the same to Parliament.” 

Mr. O‘Connell again attempted to address the meeting, but 
such was the noise and confusion created im the eagerness to 
prevent him, that he was obliged to sit down without being 
heard, declaring, however, that he should expect kinder treatment 
in Mr, Ellis’s Committee-room than he had this day experienced 
at a meeting of Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell protested against the manner in which 
his friend Mr. O‘Connell had been used by Mr. Shiel, who 
» had even resorted to the files of a newspaper to calumniate 
him. He disapproved of Mr. Plunkett to present their Peti- 
tion, and recommended that it should be given to Sir James 
M‘Intosh— (cries of * will he accept it?”) He was convinced 
that he would accept it. He denied the authority of Parlia- 
ment to bind the Catholics of Ireland in a religious point of 
view—no Protestant assembly was qualified to do so. He 
would quote an instance of the liberal feeling which actuated 
the Protestant Parliament of Great Britain towards the Roman 
Catholics. A Mr. Burke, a gentleman from the County Gal- 
way, had, not long since, been examined in the House of 
Commons. In the course of his examination he was asked by 
a member, Sir Edward Knatchbull, what religion he belonged 
to? and being answered that he was a Roman Catholic, he 
was further asked whether he believed in the obligation of an 
oath? Of such persons as this was the Parliament of Fingland 
composed, and yet it was to such an assembly the Roman 
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Catholics were to submit the discipline of their holy faith. 
He concluded by giving his assent to the resolutions proposed 
by Mr. O'Connell. | | 

A considerable period was here occupied in a cabal between 
several persons, during which much acrimony seemed to pre-. 
vail, and some personal allusions were made. 

Mr. O’Connell at length obtained a hearing, and declared 
that he had been sixteen years labouring for Catholic emanci- 
pation ; that at his entrance into public life he had taken up 


the gospels, and solemnly swore that he would never accept of 


place, pension, or emolument, until that ebject had been at- 


tained—that he had hitherto fulfilled that obligation, and that 
he would religiously continue so to do. 
Mr. Luke Plunkett, the barrister, then declared that he had 
a proposition to make, which he yr would please both 
arties; this was, that the petition should be sent to Mr. 
lunkett, and that the resolutions should accompany it, not by 
way of instruction, but as information. 
_ Mr. O’Connell appeared satisfied with this proposition, which 
was seconded by Mr. Coppinger. : 
Mr. Shiel opposed the accompaniment of the resolutions, as 
wholly uncalled for and unnecessary, and was energetically sup- 
ported by Mr. Wolfe. 
A division took place at near eight o’clock on the. second, 


amendment ; the ayes remaining in the room, and the noes. 


retiring upstairs. At this period our reporter left the tavern, 
but we understand that the numberson Mr. Luke Plunkett’s 
amendment were— ) 
Ayes - - = - = - 89 | 
Noes - - - - = = §&83 
Majority, - - - -——6 





The following isthe answer of Mr. W. Conyngham Plunkett, to 
the Letter of the Catholic Secretary, conveying the Resolutions 
adopted at the late Meeting at D‘Arcy’s, . | 

“© June 23rd, 1820. 
** Sir, 

‘* T have had the honour of receiving your letter this day, stating, 
that in obedience to the directions of the Roman Catholic Meeting, 
you transmit me the petition of the Catholics of Ireland to the House 
of Commons, in order that the same should be presented by me with 
all convenient s ; and also, by the same directions, transmitting. 
me the Resolutions adopted by the Meeting of yesterday, at a very 
late hour ; and also stating, that these Resolutions were adopted by 
the majority, not as instructions, but as information. 

“* In answer, I beg leave to assure the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
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who compose the Roman Catholie Meeting, that I feel myself very 
much honoured by selecting me as the person to whom (on the death 
of my illustrious and lamented friend, Mr. Grattan) they chose to 
confide the daty of presenting their Petition ; and I shall immediately 
communicate with the friends of the Roman Catholic claims in the 
House of Commons, as to the most suitable time for introducing the 
Subject ; and, as soon as I can learn their sentiments, I shall present 
their Petition with all convenient speed. In reference to the Resola- 
tions transmitted to me, and which are stated to have been carried on 
a division, I am obliged to observe, that the opinions whieh they 
express are very different from mine ; that, in supporting the claims of 
my Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, 1 shall continue to act on the 
principles which I have always avowed, and of which, on a late 
occasion, when a deputation from the Roman Catholic Meeting did 
me the honour of waiting on me, I took the liberty of apprising.them, 
in writing—namely, ‘ that while it appears to me essential to the 
security and well being of the empire that the Roman Catholics should 
be’admitted to the enjoyment of the privileges of the Constitution, it 
is also my opinion, that they may be so admitted on terms compatible 
with their religion and their honour, and satisfactory to their Protes- 
tant fellow-subjects ; and that the adoption of such conditions is not 
only unolbjectionable, but just and necessary.’ It being stated as one 
of the Resolutions adopted on a division, that the Resolutions should 
be communicated to the gentleman who should present the Petition to 
the Commons House of Parliament, as containing the unalterable 
sentiments of the Catholics of Ireland, I have thought it necessary 
explicitly to state: my own opinions, in order to prevent any mise 
conception. If the expression of these sentiments should make any 
difference in the wish of the Meeting to confide the Petition to my 
care, I beg leave to assure them, that I shall not the less zealously 
support their cause, and that I shal] always be grateful for the honour 
which they have proposed to confer on me. 

© T request, Sir, that you will accept my acknowledgement of the 
polite terms in which your communication has been made. 

‘‘ T have the honour to be, Sir, 


** Your very obedient humble servant, — 
“W.C, PLUNKETT.” 


“* To Nicholas P. O'Gorman, Esq. 


Mr. GRATTAN. 
[FROM THE IRISHMAN. | 


In another part of our paper of this day, the reader will find the 
communication of Mr. Grattan to a deputation of Catholic Gentlemen, 
and the peculiar circamstances under which that communication was 
made.- We have since been in company with some of the gentlemen 
who were deputed; and whose representations of this most painful 
proceeding we should wish to preserve in the columns of THs 
IntsHMan. The picture was distressing to behold,-and-it is to every 
reflecting mind most painful to contemplate. Those who will take 
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the trouble of turning the pages'of Irish history, cannot but start back 
with the most agonising reflections, that the great life which has filled 
so brilliant a space—which so long contributed to the glory‘and fame 
of his country, should be approaching to its close; and that‘these.very 
men for whom he had done so much, with whom he had committed 
his name and his hopes, should be the witnesses of the solemn and 
affecting scene. Mr. Grattan’s health has béen for some time most 
precarious ; but his brave and fearless spirit still props up his tottering 
frame—the man may die ; but the great legislative and creative mind: 
would snatch a few months from the tomb to give immortality to the: 
cause he had so long and so powerfully pleaded, He called the 
Catholics together to tell them his last and his dying resolution—to 
unfold his own opinions with all the candour'and all the truth which 
is due to the cause he advocates. Of his motives there can be but 
one opinion if he errs in the line of political conduct which be marks 
out for the Catholic people of Ireland—if he departs from that bold 
and firm and’ victorious tone, which in the Irish Parliament swept 
away the cobwebs which sophistry threw around bim, Mr; Grattaa 
appeals for his vindication to the fallen and bumiliated state of his 
country, The servant cannot and dare not assume the port and tone 
of the master ; and poor Ireland if livery cannot but solicit for her 
rights on any terms, and any conditions, which the merey of ber 
superior may think proper to concede. Such must be our great coum 
tryman’s conviction when he gave his consent to the communication 
we print this day. The Catholics must attune their sentiments and 
language to the state of Ireland—they must regulate their feelings by 
the fate to which their country bas been consigned—they must go on, 
and bear insult, and privation, and injustice, and then they must: be 
loyal and peaceable, and above all, conciliatory. They must abuse 
the reformers of England, who have embraced them, and praise the 
Ministers who have prosecuted them—they must cultivate the kind 
and parental feelings in the Royal Bosom, though the Royal Bosom is 
silent on the subject of their claims, and though the speech from the 
throne seemed to forget that such a country as Ireland ever existed, 
they must hear the parental admonition, that they should hereafter 
manifest a more than ordinary anxiety for the connexion between 
England and Ireland, though England for hundreds of years has been 
doing her best to alienate the feelings of our country, .Mr. Grattan 
feels it necessary, in his last moments, to caution the Catholics of 
Ireland against the imputation of disloyalty, and that if they are a good 
and well conducted people, the mercy of a British Parliament may 
grant their rights—aye, their rights on conditions substantial and 
honourable to their religion. Sad and distressing humiliation, not 
only for the Catholic people, but for their great advocate, Henry 
Grattan! Painful humiliation, that Ireland should thus stoop to con- 
quer! But it is all over—the curtain has fallen; and it remains for 
Ireland to see who were the actors behind it.—-Mr. Grattan, sen.— 
Mr. Grattan, jun.—Mr, William Conyngham Plunkett—Mr. Bur- 
towes—most excellent names—but what haye they done? They have 
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put the dying hand of the first man our country has produced to 
a document, which makes the Catholic people contemptible in every 
part of the British empire. They havecalled upon the Catholics to 
plead guilty to the charge of high treason—they have called upon them 
to denounce the Reformers of England—they have called upon them 
to play the hypocrite with the new King —they have called upon them 
to strike to those terms which have been declared dishonourable and 
degrading. It was.not wonderful that Mr. Plunkett should be glad 
at the opportunity of getting such a name as Grattan’s endorsed on his 
anathema against the Reformers.—Strange he did not introduce a 
clause thanking the drunken yeomanry of Manchester—it would have 
been another pillar to the philippic against the unfortunate victims 
who perished at Peterloo. We repeat it, it is not matter of surprise 
that Mr. Plunkett should catch the expiring breath of Henry Grattan, 
lest be should not live to give it to the House of Commons of Eng- 
land. It was good. calculation, nature might yield, and Grattan’s 
authority in confirmation of Plunkett would be lost for ever. What 
will the Catholics of Ireland say to this document? What will the 
enlightened Protestants say to it? What will the Reformers of the 
north say to it ? Will the Catholics remonstrate ? We hear that they 
will ; and that haz remonstrance will be as firm and dignified as it 
will be respectful to the great man to whom they reply. They. will 
respect Mr. Grattan, but they will defend themselves. They will not 
suffer their gratitude for. past services to get the better of their under- 
standing ; and they will defend the Grattan of 1792, and 93, and 95, 
against the Grattan of 1820. _We hope so. We trust the Catholics 
will show themselves worthy of the cause they plead, and the liberty 
they aspire to, and that they will repel, with honest indignation, the 
proffer of any policy that compromises their honour as a nation, __ 
: THE IRISHMAN. 
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THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Moore's seditious melody, called ‘‘ Aughram’s Lamentation,” was 
lately sung in presence of a northern Protestant, who, on being asked 
for a song a few minutes afterwards, favoured the company with the 
following verse to the same tune, viz. ‘‘ Why should we quarrel for 
riches ?” 

We remember the field where they perished, 

Each hugging the chain of a slave, 

For the Tyrant they fought for and cherish'’d 

Their freedom had sunk in the grave. 

And could you from Pluto recover, 

Their hearts as they bounded before, - 

‘** The Saxon” would fight the fray over, 

And teach them to tremble once more. 

Chorus.—Then why should you covet our riches, 
: Your plots to destroy us are vain, 

Since we're able to pull down your breeches, 
And flog you most soundly again. 
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